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DEDICATION OF THE HORACE MANN SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


The new Horace Mann School for Boys, on the property of 
the College at West 246th Street, was completed in time for the 
opening of the Fall term, and on the afternoon of Tuesday, No- 
vember 17, was formally dedicated in the presence of a large 
number of alumni, patrons, and friends. 

The building, which is of stone, and completely fireproof, has 
three stories and a basement, with a one story and basement 
gymnasium adjoining. The basement of the main building con- 
tains the industrial arts room, the heating plant, the lockers, 
- showers, and lavatories, an editorial room for the school paper, 
and a teachers’ room. A door leads into the basement of the gym- 
nasium, arranged with kitchen, pantries, and steam-tables for 
the service of a hot table d’héte lunch on the cafeteria plan. On 
the first floor are the principal’s offices, the main study hall, and 
recitation rooms; on the second floor, recitation rooms; on the 
third, art and music rooms, lecture room, library, and fully 
equipped physical and chemical laboratories. The flat tiled roof, 
covered with glass and protected against the weather by side 
screens, has an area of about 7,500 square feet available for 
playground, with seven handball courts. The headmaster’s 
home stands immediately to the east of the main building. Ad- 
joining are the playgrounds of over ten acres, with ample pro- 
vision for all outdoor games. 

The formal exercises of dedication were held in the school 
gymnasium, at two-forty-five o'clock. Mr. Frank R. Chambers, 
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Vice Chairman of the Board of Trustees, presided. Prayer was 
offered by the Reverend Raymond C. Knox, Chaplain of the 
University. The speakers were James Earl Russell, LL.D., Dean 
of Teachers College; William Henry Maxwell, LL.D., Superin- 
tendent of Schools, New York City ; and Nicholas Murray Butler, 
LL.D., President of the University. 

In introducing Dean Russell, Mr. Chambers said: 


Several years ago, moved by the urgent demands of 
the Horace Mann School for a playground, Dean Rus- 
sell brought a number of his trustees to this site, and with 
his usual vision pointed out to them that here was an ideal spot 
for a playground and for the development of other necessities— 
future possible necessities—of Teachers College and Horace 
Mann School. You see before you the realization of part of 
that vision in this completed building and this adjoining ground, 
with space enough left for other needs which may develop. It 
is characteristic of Teachers College that, unhampered by edu- 
cational traditions, it has gone on following its own ideas, devel- 
oping its own ideals along unbeaten paths, and attracting to 
itself more and more the attention and the help of educators, 
not only in our own country but from all lands. And we find 
here one demonstration of what is to be done in the future, 
trying out the ideals of education developed by Teachers College 
and its workers. Here is a demonstration—a practical demon- 
stration—of the theories taught in the college itself. I can con- 
ceive no greater ideal or height of usefulness than the man who 
is the conductor and guide and friend of those who are to teach 
not only children of our own land, but of other lands, and it 
gives me great pleasure to present to you our chief teacher of 
teachers, Dean Russell. 


DEAN RUSSELL’S ADDRESS 


The practical result of a boy’s education is a store of 
knowledge which experience ripens into wisdom, and a 
round of habits which give him pleasure, increase his working 
efficiency, and enable him unhesitatingly to choose the best that 
life offers. Our day schools are adequately equipped to give satis- 
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factory instruction in intellectual life, but the time is all too 
short for the inculcation of habits on which good citizenship and 
high conduct rest. Five hours in the day, five days in the week, 
forty weeks in the year make up the maximum school year. 
There are, however, five times this number of hours in which 
the boy is awake, alert, and acquiring his education. Granted 
a fair allowance of these extra hours for rest, recreation, and 
even well-employed idleness, there are many still unaccounted 
for; and yet these hours count tremendously in a boy’s life. If 
he takes the easiest way, he is pretty sure to develop selfish 
habits, and to acquire bad methods, both in work and play. A 
rational plan of education would be to use every waking hour 
of every day for the boy’s well-being, either by way of giving 
him useful information—instruction, as we call it—or by way 
of inculcating habits on which his future well-being and useful- 
ness as a citizen depend. 

The chief purpose of secondary and collegiate education, as I 
understand it, is the selection and training of leaders. American 
leadership calls for initiative, self-control, and self-reliance— 
qualities which are acquired even better out of school than in 
school. In erecting this building and locating it on the largest 
plot of land available for this purpose in New York City, the 
trustees of this institution have had in mind the fact that knowl- 
edge is no substitute for character,—that what a boy is is of 
far more consequence than what he knows. Our purpose here 
is to give our boys the best instruction of which we are capable; 
but we intend, too, that they shall have the opportunities to meas- 
ure themselves with their fellows by the standards of playground 
democracy. To this end we dedicate this school, in the confident 
expectation that the work done here will redound to the advance- 
ment of secondary education and will train our boys for leader- 
ship in the wider democracy of later life. 

In introducing the next speaker Mr. Chambers said: The 
public school system of New York City is both the beneficiary 
and helper to Teachers College, in the attendance of a large 
number of teachers upon our extension courses, fitting them for 
work of better quality and furnishing more and more schools 
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of demonstration for the benefit of others; and it is evidence 
of the truth of that fact that we have with us to-day the super- 
intendent of New York City schools, Dr. Maxwell. 


DR. MAXWELL’S ADDRESS 


It is a great pleasure to me indeed to extend to the 
trustees, the faculty and the pupils of Horace Mann School 
the congratulations of the public schools on the opening of this 
building. As I came up here to-day and thought of what I had 
been told of the plans of this school, my mind ran on the changes 
that have occurred during the last quarter of a century in the 
ways of school administration and on the influences to which 
these changes are due. I recalled that many, many years ago 
when I was superintendent of schools in Brooklyn, I was visited 
by a distinguished educator from New England. I took him to 
visit one of my schools. We happened to arrive at the school 
just at the time the children were having the forenoon recess. 
In those days the recess period was a very noisy time and the 
playground was a very noisy place. Jt was before the days of 
organized games in the public schools and the children were rush- 
ing around and making all the noise they could. My New 
England friend was very indignant indeed. He told me that 
in New England they had a very poor opinion indeed of this 
new custom. “ You know,” he said, “we do everything by 
psychology in New England, and in New England we have 
abolished the recess. We don’t have it any more.” “ Well,” I 
said, “isn’t that rather hard for the youngsters?” ‘“ Oh, no!” 
he said, “If you take children’s minds off their studies, it is 
almost impossible to get them to study again the same day, and 
so we abolished the recess.” “ But what do the children do? 
Can they endure sitting for three hours in their seats—from nine 
to twelve?” “Oh, no!” he said, “ We just have them walk 
around the schoolroom a few times so they get a little rest, but 
not enough to distract their minds from their geography or 
history or whatever they were studying.” And I thought to 
myself, “ That is pretty hard for the youngsters up in Yankee- 
ville.” 

Now, that was a very prevalent idea in those days. See how 
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we have changed! Here we have the Horace Mann School for 
Boys, which many of us have looked up to as a model. We 
find that you have moved uptown, out into the country, for th 


very purpose of having a large playground for your boys to | 


used, not for a brief period each day, but where they may be 
under direction, at work or at play, practically all of the working 
day. I look upon the private schools, particularly such a school 


as this, from the point of view of the public schools, as an | 


able experiment station. You try these experiments and we, 
very often, imitate them. Of course, it would be quite an im- 
possible thing for the public school authorities to take ou: four 
hundred thousand boys and four hundred thousand girls and 
give them the advantages of country life as you do your boys; 
but we are at least doing this; we are introducing in the public 
school all sorts of physical work for our boys, and although we 
cannot take the school and place it where we should like to 
have it, we can at least give them large isolated fields. We have 
attempted to do in a limited way, for a great number what you 
are accomplishing on a good scale for a comparatively small 
number of students. Instead of envying you, we congratulate 
you on this great opportunity. 

May I add that I think you are successfully avoiding a very 
great and serious difficulty in school work? My friend from 
New England, who was quite ruffled because we had noise in 
recess in the Brooklyn schools in those days, was certainly 
right in one thing: that it is not well to try to force too many 
occupations on the child at one time or on the same day, par- 
ticularly on boys who have difficulty in concentrating their mental 
energy. To my thinking the most important intellectual achieve- 
ment in the school is not the amount of knowledge of history 
and geography acquired, but to give the boy the power of con- 
centration,—the ability to put the whole mind, heart, soul, and 
energy into the task before him. My experience has convinced 
me that if you try to do too many things at once, and particularly 
to introduce violent athletic sports between the periods of intel- 
lectual work, you are in danger of injuring the boy. I made 
some inquiry about this school, and it seems to me the managers 
have laid out their course of study in such a way as to secure 
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the maximum of concentration upon intellectual subjects and 
also to secure the maximum of concentration upon physical 
exercise and development. This end has been achieved by a 
wise distribution of time in your programs. At least, that is 
what I read into the curriculum as I have seen it. I trust it 
is so. 

I wish the school all success. I trust that every boy who comes 
from this school may be strong in body and strong in mind and 
strong in the power to concentrate his energies, and strong in 
those ethical qualities, truthfulness, honor, devotion to duty 
that we may well expect from a school with such a staff of teach- 
ers as you have here, and with a building and grounds so con- 
structed and so situated as to satisfy the most exacting ideal 
of school conditions. 

Mr. Chambers, in introducing President Butler, said: 

To think of Horace Mann School as other than the child of 
Teachers College is impossible, and all those who only a com- 
paratively short time ago were at the beginning of this work 
must have a feeling of pride in the development of this child 
of theirs; and I am sure that the next speaker has this feeling 
of pride in his child. I have the great pleasure and honor to 
present to you the President of Columbia University. 


PRESIDENT BUTLER’S ADDRESS 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. Dean, Colleagues of the Trustees and of 
the Faculty: 


The erection, the occupation, and now the dedication of this 
site and building for the purposes that have just now -been 
described are so many more milestones in the steady progress 
of the life of an idea. It may seem to those who are not 
familiar with the history of Teachers College and its schools 
that this is just one more secondary school for boys added to 
those already existing in the city of New York; and added, 
perhaps, simply as a monument to that institution’s pride in its 
resources and facilities. But this does not represent the fact. 
This school is an outgrowth of an idea steadily pursued for 
more than a quarter of a century, which idea has met with a 
success and a response that have brought to Teachers College 
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a repute, national and international, that no one would have 
dared to dream of at the beginning. And that idea is simply 
this: that education is a great human interest; that it is itself 
a proper subject of scientific and philosophic study; that the 
pursuit of its theory and practice deserves the best attention of 
the very highest type of men and women; and that only when 
education is so conceived and so pursued will there be produced 
a worthy body of teachers of American youth, and that only 
then will there be schools adequate to their possibilities of 
achievement. Teachers were trained, normal and experimental 
schools were in existence, long before Teachers College was 
founded; but they all regarded their end as a merely practical 
one, and they lacked everywhere and always the scientific and ' 
philosophic foundation that comes from putting education in ; 
the place where it belongs, and of conceiving it not alone as an 

academic discipline but as a necessity of civilization, on the plane ) 
of law, or medicine, or engineering, and superior to them all 

because of its closer human relations, because of its more com- 

plete touch with man’s intellectual and moral life. 

Therefore, this school is not simply another school. This \ 
building is not simply another building. This school, this build- 
ing, this course of study, these teachers, are so many more new 
and fresh petals on a flower that has unfolded year by year 
until to-day. They are part of the young growth of a plant 
that has a long life to run. They are part of the flower and 
the fructifying of an idea, and that is why they are important. 
They exist to illustrate and to emphasize a principle and not 
merely to provide a satisfactory secondary education for the 
youth of the day, regardless of what may be the principle that 
is illustrated and exemplified. 

I never see a great school building anywhere in the United 
States—and you may see them everywhere: they are on the 
highest bit of ground on the Western prairie, they are on the 
most conspicuous hills of New England, they are on the best 
chosen sites in the great cities—I never see one of them without 
thinking as perhaps the typical man of the Middle Ages must 
have felt when he came upon a new cathedral, or saw the 
finishing touches being put on a great statue or on a beautiful 
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tower, or the completion of some artistic carving. These were 
the characteristic physical expressions of the thought and aspira- 
tion of his age. They seemed to represent for him the best that 
he could think, the noblest that he could think, and the best 
that he could do. What a cathedral was to the Middle Ages, a 
school is to our day. It is our building of aspiration. It is the 
building into which we put, not only our knowledge, but our 
faith ; not only what we know, but what we believe, can be built 
on what we know in this great democratic society of ours. We 
have a faith in education that is almost pathetic. If that faith 
should fail us, if its results—when measured by man’s conduct 
over long courses of time,—should be disappointing, I do not 
know where we could turn. So we better not let education fail 
us ; and we better not let the school disappoint us—for if we do, 
we are doomed to a black despair. For what we put into this 
school, what we put into our wisely managed schools or systems 
of schools, is nothing more or less than the highest product of 
all human experience. If we have not learned anything in all 
these years, we have nothing to teach. If we have not accumu- 
lated wisdom, we have nothing to give. If we have not found 
any methods that are practical for the building of character, we 
have nothing to do for the improvement of man’s nature. Despite 
all disappointments, we know we have accomplished something. 
We know, if we look back over any long period of time—over 
a half century or over twenty-five centuries—that mankind has 
advanced, and that advance has been made through the process we 
call education. The general level of intelligence has been raised. 
The standards of conduct have been made clearer. Therefore, 
if the man of the Middle Ages could have his faith joyfully 
justified in the cathedral, which was his type of achievement, 
so we are entitled, after all is said and done, to have pride 
and faith in the school, which is our type of achievement. 
This school bears the name of Horace Mann. When it was 
first established, Horace Mann was supposed to be its pro- 
prietor, or head master, and not a few letters were directed 
to Mr. Horace Mann, 9 University Place, and some letters and 
circulars were addressed to Horace Mann’s School, but whether 
this still goes on after all these years I do not know. But Horace 
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Mann was chosen to give his name to this school because he 
was a prophet. He was a product of New England with the 
education of a boy from an ordinary hill town of Massachusetts, 
who came in touch with the wealth of ideas which were stirring 
the eastern part of this country seventy-five or eighty years ago. 
He set himself the task of converting the people of a state to a 
belief in education. He set himself the task of getting them 
to organize a Board of Education, to found a school to train 
teachers, to tax themselves for education, to study education, to 
find somebody from Germany or from France who knew some- 
thing about the study of education to come to Massachusetts 
to preach the new gospel of education. Horace Mann com- 
bined in himself many of the qualities of a seer with those of a 
practical statesman. He was able to go on the platform, to 
go among his fellow-citizens, and to exhort them to take up this 
great educational undertaking, this program of instruction in 
the life of what was then a young democracy. He was able to 
draft laws. He was able to go before the Legislature. So he 
left a record of being the leader in the revival of the common 
school system of the United States. His name was chosen to 
be the name of this school when it was only a plan. It remains 
the name of this school when it is a great institution. It has a 
motive and an aim. When it had but two teachers and six pupils, 
it had a motive and now it has the same motive when it has a 
score of teachers and hundreds of pupils. 

We have had some very interesting phases in the educational 
history of the City of New York. There are three old schools 
still in existence which remind us of conditions long ago. The 
first and oldest is the Collegiate Grammar School, founded under 
the auspices of the Reformed Dutch Church in the City of New 
York. That school, which is in existence to-day, goes back to the 
time when there was practically a union of church and state, when 
it was the wish of the ruling class to administer education in 
close touch with church teaching. Very shortly after the Trinity 
School for Boys, which still exists, was founded, that being a 
child of Trinity Parish, the oldest of the parishes of what was 
once the Church of England. And then, about 150 years ago, 
there was founded a so-called Columbia Grammar School, still in 
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existence, the purpose of which was to train boys for Columbia 
College. Therefore, we have among these older schools survivals 
of the type that represented the union of religious or ecclesiastical 
teaching and secular training; we have the Columbia Grammar 
School which has as its purpose the training of boys for college; 
and then we have also the school like this, which has a plan as 
broad as education itself. It conceives of the school as a catholic 
educational structure, because it wants to find out how these boys 
must be adequately dealt with as individuals, and how they may 
be turned over to a business life or to a higher type of instruc- 
tion, best prepared for the job that is theirs, and,—as you have 
heard from Dean Russell and Dr. Maxwell—as well prepared as 
possible for the chief job of all, the job of being a man and a 
member of the American democracy. They must know how to 
stand upright, how to find the truth, and having found the truth, 
to be willing to act on it when found. The Horace Mann School 
dedicated to-day, is the result of a quarter of a century of ex- 
perience, and as such I commend it to your kindly judgment 
and support. 
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IDEALS OF THE HORACE MANN SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


VIRGIL PRETTYMAN 


The educational problem before the Horace Mann School 
for Boys can be best appreciated by comparing it with that of 
the co-educational school from which it grew. The old school 
attempted to do anything for anybody; to éducate together boys 
and girls, able students and backward, pupils heading for col- 
lege, for business, for art school, for home life, or for nothing 
in particular; and this, with a total enrollment of five hundred. 
The result of this attempt to do very many things was that no 
one of them could be done thoroughly. When the school was 
| divided, those responsible for the Boys’ School decided to ad- 


dress themselves to a single problem: that of giving the best 

possible preparation for college to boys intellectually and per-| 
| sonally fit to profit by going to college. This means not only 

fulfillment of college entrance requirements, but more especially 

preparation for college life. In the curriculum, it means suf- 
| ficient breadth to enable a boy to take up successfully the Fresh- 
man work of any college or scientific school; in a larger way, 
it means training in right living, with fixed habits of vigeromis 
wholesome play and of hard mental work. Specifically, for the 
city boy it means removal from what Wordsworth called “ the 
weight of chance desires,” in this case street lounging, the soda 
counter, and the show. 

The school stands on fifteen acres of land, a few minutes’ 
walk from the terminus of the Broadway subway, and over- 
looks Van Cortlandt Park. This location it owes to the fore- 
sight and effort of an Auxiliary Committee of patrons and 
alumni of the school six years ago who saw the need of pro- 
viding a playground for city pupils at once accessible and 
spacious. Here the boys are kept every day from nine to five. 
The younger boys have three different outdoor recesses; the 
older boys, a short recess and a long one. In these outdoor 
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periods, every boy must take part in some game,— whichever 
he may choose,— under the direction of a teacher. There are 
facilities for games of all sorts, in all weathers. The school 
has its own football and baseball field; a standard quarter-mile 
running track; and ten tennis courts. The roof of the school 
building is covered and tiled, and there is room for seven hand- 
ball courts. The gymnasium, also, is used for games in bad 
weather. But ordinary winter weather does not drive the boys 
in; the six outdoor basket-ball courts are used even in the snow, 
football is supplanted by field-hockey, and the tennis courts 
are flooded for skating. 

The accessibility of the great public playground of Van Court- 
landt Park is a great advantage to the school, giving it a prac- 
tically unlimited extension of its own athletic field. At the 
hours set apart for outdoor games, one forty-five to three- 
thirty, the crowd has not reached the Park. The boys have reg- 
ular soccer teams playing there through the fall. Golf squads 
play, fall and spring, on the eighteen-hole course. In winter, 
there is skating on the Park lake. 

All the facilities of the school for exercise, including the use 
of the lockers and showers, are open to pupils all day every 
Saturday, and also daily during each vacation. The varied 
opportunity for exercise, the requirement of some kind of sport 
in every boy’s daily program, and the participation of boys and 
teachers in games together, constitute the most valuable single 
feature of the school for the city boy. 

Within the building, a radical step has been taken with regard 
to heating and ventilation. After years of experience with the 
forced system of indirect ventilation, it was decided to install 
no such system, but to rely on fresh air direct from the windows. 
Hope sash windows were installed, and are swung out at in- 
tervals during the day. In the middle of the morning, the 
boys in all classrooms go through a three-minute setting-up drill, 
with the windows wide open. The temperature of the rooms 
is kept between 55 and 60; and it is found more satisfactory 
to let it fall below these limits than to rise above them. Formal 
gymnasium work, also, has been abandoned. Boys are thor- 
oughly examined by the Teachers College physician before work 
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begins, and during the year if occasion arises, such as exposure 
to infectious disease. At the school, physical exercise is wholly 
in the hands of the regular class teachers, many of whom have 
been athletes. 

On the side of organization, the singleness of purpose of 
the school makes possible a relatively simple program. There 
are six Forms, or grades, constituting a unified six-year high 
school course. That is, the boys in the lower years do not have 
typical seventh and eighth grade work, but the beginnings of 
high school work; and, except for the difference in time for 
play, are under exactly the same regulations and discipline as 
the older boys. 

The system of discipline by which boys are held up to a defi- 
nite standard of work, is an essential feature of the strength 
of the school. After only three months of work, the boys have 
come to understand that the school is no place for weaklings 
and idlers ; that if a boy wishes to hold a place in the school, he 
must deserve it. Pupils who have been absent, or who have 
fallen behind through inability or neglect, are not allowed to 
drift along. A time is set apart, namely Friday evening, in 
which the home is supposed to take the responsibility for the 
making up of work in which the boy is deficient. On Satur- 
day, he reports at the school for examination. Demotion in 
individual subjects, and elimination from the school of pupils 
generally weak, are established as principles of the school. Fail- 
ure in any subject for two successive months results automati- 
cally in demotion, with the proviso that a pupil may be rein- 
stated on passing a comprehensive examination. The adminis- 
tration of this scheme is tempered by the closest possible personal 
relation of teachers and pupils, built up in their games together 
on the athletic field; but it is sufficiently rigid to make very 
clear that nothing but good work will enable a boy to remain 
in the school. 

On the positive side, the school endeavors to put before the 
boys various intellectual interests, particularly of their own 
teachers, to show them that what they are doing in the classroom 
is not merely a performance of formal tasks, but leads to fur- 
ther study in fields that are attractive and rewarding. Talks have 
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been given by teachers of appropriately related subjects on 
Whether Mars Is Inhabited; on The Influence of Rome on 
Northern Africa, from Earliest Times to the Present; on The 
Establishment of Italian Independence. Others are in prepa- 
ration. Not the least beneficial result from such talks is the 
realization by the boys that their teachers have interests of 
their own beyond the text-book and the course of study,— a fact 
that boy-nature is apt naively to ignore. 

The club life of the school is coming to be important. There 
are no fraternities. Instead, the school is divided into a number 
of small clubs, which have no interscholastic affiliations, no 
secrecy, no ritual, none of the other objectionable fraternity 
features, but have in common one clause in each constitution, 
that the purpose of the club is “to advance the welfare of the 
Horace Mann School.” Every boy in the school belongs to 
one or another of these clubs. They meet at regular times, 
at an hour set apart in the school program. Committees from 
the clubs regularly consult the principal and present suggestions 
to him regarding the welfare of the school, in matters that 
range from the care of the building, or a desired bit of equip- 
ment, to the behavior of boys in the subway, or a question of 
school honesty. 

Besides these clubs, there is a division of all the school for 
purposes of competition, athletic and other, into two groups 
known as Athenians and Corinthians. Every boy joining the 
school becomes an Athenian or a Corinthian, and remains one 
throughout his school course. The rivalry between them, while 
keen, is friendly; and the most important social event of the 
winter has been the dinner that one group gave the other. 

The foregoing account of the school during its opening 
months has left much unsaid, especiaily on the formal academic 
side. At this time, it seemed best to center attention on the attack 
the school is making on three of the most important problems 
‘of school life; the athletic problem, the disciplinary problem, 

“and the club problem. In all these directions, we feel that the 
new Horace Mann School for Boys has made a sane and vig- 
orous beginning of what in the rapid passing of schoolboy 
generations will soon become worthy traditions. 
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ALUMNI TRUSTEE’S REPORT 


Preliminary Report on the Speyer School and Industrial Art Courses in 
oe Teachers College 


DAVID SNEDDEN 


To the Trustees of Teachers College: 


Sirs :—In response to the request of Dean Russell that I look 
over certain divisions of the work of Teachers College and 
report observations to you as to how this work appears to an 
“ outsider,” I am submitting herewith such observations and sug- 
gestions as I have been able to prepare on the basis of a very 
brief examination made on October 19th and 2oth, 1914. 

The phrases, “ educational survey,” “ educational inquiry,” and 
“educational investigation,’ which are now so much used (and 
perhaps abused) describe, or ought to describe, procedures of a 
scientific and valuable nature, making for efficient educational 
administration. But I would deprecate the use of any one of 
these phrases as descriptive of the observations, tentative con- 
clusions and suggestions which I am submitting herewith. 

But since this report would, if time and facilities permitted, 
partake in a degree of the nature of a survey, I shall endeavor 
in it to adhere to the stages of presentation which, as I conceive 
it, a well-ordered survey or inquiry should exhibit. 

It seems to me that an educational survey or inquiry designed 
to be descriptive, explanatory, evaluative and constructive should, 
in as scientific a manner as circumstances permit, give recognition 
and fairly adequate treatment to each of the following phases 
as regards any institution or type of activity in an institution 
with which the report deals: 


I. The descriptive phase. There should be given, first, an 
accurate description of the institution or type of activity which 
is made the object of inquiry, including an analysis of the alleged 
and actual aims held by those responsible for the promotion of 
the work of the institution or agency, together with an exam- 
ination of the means and methods used in the attempt to realize 
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these aims, and finally a description of the results actually or 
probably achieved. This involves what might be called a cross- 
section analysis of the agency under consideration. 


II. The explanatory phase. Secondly, there should be given 
an explanation of the historical course of the development of the 
agency in question, including the development of its present aims, 
its means and its methods. This might be called the phase of 
the report dealing with the historical and genetic aspects of the 
subject. 


III. The evaluative phase. In the third place, a critical esti- 
mate should be made of the values, both as to the aims and as 
to the accomplishments of the agency in question. If the inquiry 
shows that high values inhere in the aims and low values inhere 
in the results, then there should be also a critical examination 
of the means and methods employed by the agency. 

It should be here noted that “ values,” especially in the social 
sciences (of which education is one), cannot as yet always, 
or even commonly, be rendered in accordance with scientific 
principles. Hence resort must be had to methods of approach 
more characteristic of philosophical than of scientific inquiry. 
But even a right philosophical approach involves that standards 
of evaluation used shall be defined and illustrated as far as 
practicable, even when they cannot be given quantitative ex- 
pression, and that only slight reliance should be placed upon 
purely subjective evaluations or the undefined reactions and per- 
sonal opinions of the person making the inquiry. 


IV. The constructive phase. Finally, as a result of any inquiry 
or survey (unless these phrases be taken in a very narrow and 
inspectorial sense), the person making the inquiry might be 
expected to propose for consideration constructive suggestions 
as to existing deficiencies of aim, means and methods, and 
achievements, as found, and also as to increasing the efficiency 
and fruitfulness of the agency concerned, even where present 
practice deserves a substantial amount of approval. Since all 
constructive suggestions involve, also, the scheme of values held 
by the investigator, the cautions made under Section III, above, 
apply here also with full force. 
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Now, while limitations of time and other conditions known 
to you have not permitted me to make what might accurately 
be described as a survey, or inquiry, of the departments of work 
referred to below, nevertheless, I desire to follow, in what is 
here submitted, the stages of development previously indicated. 


PRELIMINARY ASSUMPTIONS AS TO CONTROLLING AIMS IN 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Teachers College has two primary functions: (A) the prepara- 
tion of teachers and educational administrators for various 
definite fields or departments of education; (B) the organiza- 
tion and conduct of research concerned with the improvement 
of educational organization and practice, and of the various 
agencies concerned therein. 

Teachers College has also certain secondary functions: (A) 
In schools under its direction or control (such as the Speyer 
School, the Horace Mann School, etc.), it offers general educa- 
tion to younger pupils. These schools are subsidiary to the col- 
lege and are maintained chiefly because of their usefulness in 
realizing its primary aims ; (B) The training of workers in vari- 
ous non-educational lines in the practical arts schools. The 
practical arts schools, like the schools of general education, are 
maintained primarily because of their service in realizing the 
aims of the college. Some of the courses offered in the practical 
arts school are distinctively vocational, for persons following 
other vocations than those of teaching or educational admin- 
istration. 


THE SPEYER SCHOOL 


1. The Speyer School is a free elementary school, operated 
directly by Teachers College at an annual expense of approxi- 
mately $25,000. It is frequently described as the experimental 
“school of the college, and sometimes as the school of observa- 
tion and practice. Many of the 180 pupils making up its eight 
classes and kindergarten come from the neighborhood, but some 
come from various other sections of Greater New York. 

As compared with typical public elementary schools the Speyer 
School possesses somewhat better buildings and equipment, its 
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classes are somewhat smaller, and its teachers somewhat better 
equipped professionally. 

The amount of actual practice teaching now done in the 
Speyer School is not large, partly because under the changed 
conditions of the college the need for practice teaching is dimin- 
ishing except as regards a few departments, like those of draw- 
ing, music, etc. 

By many students and by some instructors certain phases of 
the work done in the Speyer School are regarded as valuable 
for demonstration purposes. (This word is defined in Section 3 
below.) A large number of persons visit the school each year 
in order to observe new and interesting methods of teaching. 

It is still held, however, by the majority of the instructors in 
Teachers College that the Speyer School is primarily an experi- 
mental school, in which new methods are being tried owt. At 
present, experimental work of three different kinds seems to 
be in process of being carried on there: (a) that initiated and 
directed by various special departments in Teachers College, ex- 
cept the department of elementary education; (b) that sug- 
gested and promoted by the department of elementary educa- 
tion in Teachers College; and (c) that for which the principal 
and the faculty of the school are, themselves, primarily re- 
sponsible. 

The course of study now in operation was prepared largely 
by the staff in charge of the school, with the codperation of 
Dr. Bonser of the department of industrial arts. A former 
course of study was prepared largely by the department of ele- 
mentary education of Teachers College, with the codperation of 
the staff of the Speyer School. 

2. The Speyer School was organized at a time when Teachers 
College was doing a large amount of work with students who 
were about to embark upon teaching in various fields, and who, 
had not then, as is now commonly the case, had previous experi- 
ence of a practical nature. As in the case of normal schools 
in general, Teachers College felt that it needed a practice school 
wherein novices could obtain practical experience. The Horace 
Mann School, which was able to charge a considerable tuition 
fee, felt obliged to preserve fairly exacting standards of teach- 
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ing, based upon the best of prevailing practice. It could not 
be used to any considerable extent for practice teaching while 
it was desirable that experimental work should be carefully 
restricted. 

Experimental work of a minor character—that is, consisting 
of numerous minor modifications of prevailing practice in the 
direction of greater efficiency—was of course permitted and 
approved, but it was felt that experimental work of a major char- 
acter, involving extensive departures from existing aims and 
existing means and methods of realizing these aims, could hardly 
be established in a school charging a substantial tuition fee. 

Hence, in addition to serving as a practice school from the 
outset, it was regarded as important that the Speyer School 
should furnish a field for the more radical kinds of experi- 
mental work in education. The school has retained in the minds 
of the faculty of Teachers College this character to the present 
time, although, as will be shown hereafter, it is a question whether 
the experimental work as carried on has been of a sufficiently 
definite and prearranged character as to ensure satisfactory 
results. 

Furthermore, while for most purposes the Horace Mann rather 
than the Speyer School has been regarded as the demonstration 
school of the college, there has always been a disposition, on the 
part of the visitors as well as of some of the students in Teach- 
ers College, to regard certain phases of the work in the Speyer 
School as of a demonstrational character—namely, as exhibiting 
in a fairly well developed form, modern practices which it was 
believed should be widely imitated. 

Theoretically, each one of the departments of Teachers Col- 
lege dealing with elementary education should be in a position 
to exemplify in actual practice in some school its hypotheses and 
theories as to what constitutes right aims and sound methods 
in elementary education. Practically, not all of the departments 
have availed themselves of the opportunities presented for this 
purpose by the Speyer School. Sometimes instructors have sent 
students into the school for the purpose of observing special 
methods of teaching or of making studies, or of carrving on 
brief experiments. The accumulated records of the work of the 
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Speyer School for the last dozen years, however, do not indicate 
a very substantial amount of progress in this direction. 

Several departments of the college apparently have felt that 
they could do their best work through the application of what 
have been to them certain fairly well accepted principles to the 
practice of teaching in their particular fields. Some have thus 
tended constantly to develop on a basis of deductive reasoning, 
and often, unfortunately from a priori principles, what they re- 
garded as constituting valid aims and sound practice in education. 

3. It seems probable that at the present time the function of 
the Speyer School as a school of demonstration is unimportant, 
and that equally, as conditions now exist, the college is not under 
obligation to expend any considerable portion of its resources 
in maintaining a school of practice. Hence, from the standpoint 
of Teachers College, the place and value of the Speyer School 
should be considered primarily with reference to its possibilities 
for experimental work of a major character. 

In order, however, adequately to discuss this suggestion it is 
perhaps necessary to distinguish somewhat sharply among the 
functions of a school like the Speyer School, as those of prac- 
tice teaching, demonstration work, and experimental work. Ana- 
logies can be found in the fields of medicine, engineering, agri- 
culture and other fields of applied science. 

By practice work is meant practical operations carried on by 
beginners in the art, usually under conditions which ensure the 
acquisition of the maximum amount of practical experience with 
the minimum amount of danger to the agencies involved. Prac- 
tice work of this character usually follows a careful preliminary 
preparation for it on an intellectual basis—that is, the preparation 
of plans, the observation of practice at its best, etc. 

Demonstration work involves the exemplification of aims, and 
types of practice that have been carefully studied and tested, 
and the efficacy of which has been demonstrated. For example, 
in agriculture, after the Experiment Station has demonstrated 
the capacity of certain soils under certain conditions as to cli- 
mate, etc., to produce on a commercial scale a certain crop, then 
a demonstration farm is provided where, under ordinary com- 
mercial conditions the approved processes are made manifest 
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for all observers. Demonstration work, to be successful, must 
be carried on under fairly normal conditions. It should possess 
substantially no experimental features. 

Experimental work, on the other hand, consists of the delib- 
erate attempt to test new aims or processes as these are fore- 
shadowed in the mind of the experimenter. There is assumed 
the creation of more or less artificial conditions for the purpose 
of carrying out the experiment. The object of the experiment 
may be to test a new method or to determine the efficacy of a 
new purpose in education. Analogies are found in the experi- 
mental work of medical research laboratories, experiment sta- 
tions in agriculture, and in many industrial fields. When minor 
and gradual changes in existing practice are being tested, the 
experiments may be called minor, but when thoroughgoing and 
extensive modifications or revolutions of existing practice are 
involved, the experiments are of a major character. 

Now it should be clear that, just as in medicine, agriculture, 
engineering and other similar fields it has long been the practice 
clearly to differentiate the three forms of activity known as 
practice, demonstration and experimental work, so the time has 
arrived in education when here, also, a clearcut differentiation 
should be made. 

If it is desirable that certain departments of Teachers College 
should have opportunities for practice teaching for the benefit 
of their younger and least experienced students, then these de- 
partments should be provided independently of the Horace Mann 
School or the Speyer School. The very conditions under which 
the Horace Mann School retains its hold upon the public in effect 
preclude the carrying on there of practice teaching on any con- 
siderable scale. Furthermore, if the Speyer School is to be used 
as a school for experiments of a major character, then it should 
be freed from the responsibilities of maintaining practice 
teaching. 

On the other hand, when any department has worked out 
to fairly final stages, in practice, its theories, there should be 
no hesitation in using the Horace Mann School as an agency 
for demonstrating the efficacy of these theories. 

Indeed, there ought to be no serious obstacle to the carrying 
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out of demonstration work in other schools besides the Horace 
Mann, in New York City or, more particularly, in smaller com- 
munities in New Jersey. If proper distinctions are made between 
experimental and demonstration work, and if the administration 
of the latter is properly safeguarded, it would seem very prob- 
able that many progressive superintendents would welcome the 
introduction, under a moderate supervision from special depart- 
ments in Teachers College, of demonstrations of new and 
improved methods. This is a field that should be capable of 
indefinite development at the present time. — 

It is, therefore, as a school for major experimentation in edu- 
cation that the Speyer School seems to have its chief justification 
as an expensive adjunct of Teachers College. 

So great is the need for agencies of this sort to-day in educa- 
tion that there is the utmost reason why Teachers College should 
maintain the Speyer School for experimental purposes if it can 
be rendered an effective agency of this kind. But if this is to 
be done, it seems to me that radical departures from the practice 
which has prevailed in the past as to the attitude of various 
departments in Teachers College toward the Speyer Schoo! will 
be necessary. Major experimentation of the kind hereinbefore 
described requires not only elaborate and careful planning, but a 
large degree of conference and consultation, before actual experi- 
mentation is inaugurated. There are a number of departments 
in Teachers College—especially those of geography, history, Eng- 
lish, drawing, music, hygiene and physical education, manual 
training, household arts, science, mathematics, etc., each one of 
which should, at due intervals, find it desirable to inaugurate 
carefully planned experiments with a view to testing the efficacy 
of new and hitherto untried educational procedures. Somewhere, 
of course, there must be a codrdination of various experiments, 
either under the department of elementary education of the col- 
lege, or under the faculty in charge of the school itself. No 
experiment should be given, however, without the most careful 
planning and preparation, in detail, of the various phases and 
directions involved. Furthermore, the department undertaking 
any experimental work should be prepared exhaustively to super- 
vise it. An examination of experimental work of an analogous 
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nature in medicine, agriculture, engineering, war, commerce, 
etc., will demonstrate the validity of what is here set forth. 
There is sometimes a disposition in education to rush headlong 
into radical experimentation, with little or no careful organization 
of means and methods as plans and proposals. It is small won- 
der, therefore, that many serious people have quite completely 
lost faith in educational experimentation of a major character. 

It is an interesting suggestion that, in some ways, the need 
for experimental work at the present moment in public education 
is greater in the high school and in the upper grades of the ele- 
mentary school than in the lower grades. Sooner or later, in 
connection with some one institution of learning in the United 
States, there must be developed on a large scale a secondary 
school prepared to enter upon experimentation of a major 
character. 

In view of the fact that the Horace Mann School has been 
in part vacated by the removal of the boys’ school, it seems to 
me that there might be large possibilities in the way of con- 
ducting one or more rooms of an experimental school in the 
Horace Mann building itself. As I see it, experimental work 
of the major character here described can in large part be carried 
on in very small schools and with quite limited groups of pupils. 
The essential thing is the careful planning of the experiments, 
and their careful supervision while they are in process of being 
carried out. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


1. The department of industrial arts, embracing work given 
both in the School of Education and in the School of Practical 
Arts, includes four divisions: (a) industrial drawing and design ; 
(b) wood working; (c) metal working; and (d) industrial arts 
education. It is the purpose of this report to deal with the last 
three only. 

In the division of wood working are offered both practical 
and academic courses. Some of the practical courses—such as 
Wood Working 3 (elementary shop work), Wood Working 5 
and 6 (elementary shop work), Wood Working 44 (wood turn- 
ing), Wood Working 54 (advanced shop work), Wood Working 
55 and 56 (advanced shop work)—are obviously intended for 
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special teachers of manual training in elementary and high 
schools. Wood Working 33 (wood carving) is, perhaps, more 
nearly related to work in fine arts. Wood Working 1 is a lecture 
course for manual training teachers. Wood Working 84 (pat- 
tern making) is a course that might be taken by teachers, and 
presumably it may be intended also for prospective pattern 
makers. 

Courses in metal working, like those in wood working, seem 
to be designed primarily for instructors in elementary and high 
schools, although a few of the courses obviously might be de- 
signed for prospective trade workers. Metal Working 1-2 (ham- 
mered metal, etc.), Metal Working 5-6 (jewelry making), and 
apparently in part Metal Working 32 (forging) seem to be 
especially designed for correlation with the fine arts department. 
In the first two, the majority of the students are women and 
it is not apparent that these women are seeking to become either 
teachers of these subjects or trade workers in them. 

Metal Working 41-42 (electrical construction, etc.), Metal 
Working 51 (molding and foundry practice), Metal Working 
65 (machine shop work) and Metal Working 86, while probably 
originally designed for teachers in these branches, may be in- 
tended also for prospective practical arts workers. The attend- 
ance on these courses at the present time is very small, and the 
purposes of the students do not seem to be clearly defined. 

The division of industrial arts education embraces a number 
of lecture courses and practicums of an informational char- 
acter, designed to acquaint students with the principles of indus- 
trial arts teaching, the prevalent theory of vocational teaching, 
and current practice in the industries themselves. These lecture 
courses seem to be designed in part for prospective teachers of 
industrial arts, agriculture, and for teachers in vocational schools, 
and also for persons looking forward to administrative work 
in education of which these divisions shall be a part. 

It is a fact that in the various fields touched by the several 
courses in industrial arts in Teachers College, there is throughout 
the country at present a prevailing lack of educational standards 
as well as of definitions of educational purposes. This situation 
is clearly reflected in the courses offered in Teachers College, 
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itself. Many of these courses seem to have no other purpose 
than to offer students opportunity for practice or theoretical study 
in limited fields, and their ultimate vocational or professional 
bearings are quite obscure and uncertain. The historical ex- 
planation of this situation is not difficult. 

2. When Teachers College was first founded, there was a wide- 
spread interest throughout the country in what was then com- 
monly called “ manual training,” as a phase of elementary and 
secondary education. It is undoubtedly a fact that many persons, 
especially in the business world, but including a considerable 
number of educators, sincerely believed that well organized 
courses in manual training would do much to lay foundations 
for hand skill and industrial insight as called for in the industries. 
Anyone familiar with the arguments advanced in favor of the 
organization of departmental work in manual training in the 
upper grades and manual training courses in high schools, as 
well as manual training high schools, themselves, will realize 
that support was commonly asked for these forms of education 
on the ground of their contributions towards industrial efficiency. 

Even a quarter of a century ago, students of social economy, 
employers and others realized that apprenticeship as a means of 
training for industrial efficiency was declining in effectiveness, 
and that no satisfactory substitutes for it were as yet available. 
At that time there was little talk of direct trade training. If 
considered at all, it is probable that it was not considered feasible 
to offer such work in publicly supported schools, or under any 
conditions apart from the industries themselves. But it was felt 
widely that fundamental training as a basis for subsequent trade 
training could be given. 

In reading the early history of Teachers College, it is evident 
that its founders were especially solicitous that Teachers College 
should, as an endowed institution, be in a position to make 
important contributions towards the better development of 
manual training, household arts and the other forms of prac- 
tical training then attracting attention. 

The evolution of knowledge regarding education has been 
especially rapid during the years since Teachers College was 
established. It early became apparent that manual training as 
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formerly organized, and as subsequently developed in many 
schools throughout the country, could not serve all of the pur- 
poses as a basis for industrial education that had been hoped 
by its early advocates. 

During the last decade a widespread movement in favor of 
vocational secondary education, especially for the industries, for 
agriculture, and for home-making, has developed in America, 
and already in many states there exists legislation authorizing 
the establishment of vocational secondary schools and providing 
for their support and control. Even prior to this period, voca- 
tional secondary education for the commercial callings had ob- 
tained a recognized place in public schools. We have witnessed 
rapid transformation of public opinion in this regard. There 
is now little disposition to contend that it is not the function of 
the State or of the public school system to embark on voca- 
tional training. The fundamental questions now are as to how 
vocational education, especially for young people from 14 to 19 
or 20 years of age, can be made efficient, and in what types of 
schools and through what types of educational organization satis- 
factory results can be achieved. Already, in a half dozen states, 
are to be seen substantial beginnings in the direction of training 
for various industrial pursuits. In these states and in many 
others beginnings are also being made towards vocational train- 
ing for homemaking and agriculture. 

For a time, the prevalent interest in vocational education has 
seemed to retard the development of manual training or indus- 
trial arts education. Similar effects have not been apparent as. 
regards the various forms of household arts and agricultural 
training previously developed in the elementary and secondary 
schools, because of the fact that the agricultural and home- 
making occupations are, so far, much less differentiated and 
specialized than are the industrial occupations. 

It has become apparent that even the most practical and 
thorough-going forms of manual training can have, after all, 
only remote bearing on the numerous trades and other specialized 
occupations into which modern industry is subdivided. It might, 
indeed, be contended that the wood-working of the manual 
training shops gives some basis for such trades as pattern-making 
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and house carpentry. But when it is perceived that many thous- 
ands of persons must be employed in the various textile indus- 
tries, boot and shoe manufacturing, numerous specialized forms 
of iron and steel manufacturing, food packing, stone cutting, 
etc., it is evident that even the most ambitious program of manual 
training can make even fragmentary and incidental contributions 
to but very few. Quite early in the development of the move- 
ment for vocational industrial education, therefore, the convic- 
tion developed on the part of the leaders of this movement that 
little or nothing was to be expected from the manual training 
field. It is only due, however, to recognize that many of the 
foremost thinkers and executives in the field of the recently 
developed industrial education came from the manual training 
field, into which they had originally gone, doubtless, because of 
a deep-seated interest in practical education. 

The present moment, therefore, is a critical one in the history 
of manual training. Clearly it cannot now be defended on 
grounds of its contributions towards specific vocational efficiency. 
On the other hand, it is opportune again to review the situation 
as regards its place in a well-developed scheme of liberal educa- 
tion. At the present time, there are many who believe that, after 
all, the real place of a true system of manual training is to be 
found in a well-developed scheme of liberal education, meaning 
thereby any and all education which leads to a broader and richer 
insight into the world in which the individual lives, and which 
enhances his abilities to make profitable use of all its varied 
material and spiritual resources. 

3. At the present time, there can be no doubt that our educa- 
tional theory underlying manual training in elementary and high 
schools is in an obscure and unsettled condition. I believe that 
in the last analysis it will be found that four different classes 
of arguments may be used in favor of it: 

a. There is, first, the older notion which still survives that in the 
manual training shop it is possible for the learner to master the 
trades processes and other forms of hand skill, in somewhat the 
same sense that general mathematics may be made a basis for 
numerous subsequent forms of specialized mathematics. I 
think the validity of this argument quite lacks demonstration, 
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| but, nevertheless, it is, I know, still contended that the actual 
5) number of hand processes and materials with which the hand 
| | works can be reduced to a few simple categories, and that in the 
| 
| 


manual training shop it is possible for the learner to master the 
/ processes and thus acquire, in a sense, elemental foundations for 
subsequent trade skill. It is sometimes pointed out that in 
various technical schools young people who have had manual | 
| training succeed considerably better than those who have 
Ti not had it. It is difficult to know whether this is a case of 
| cause and effect, or merely the result of the selective operations 
of the school. There can be no doubt that the pupils who suc- | 
: ceed in manual training are more likely to look forward to | 
technical callings than those who do not. Their subsequent 
success in these callings may, therefore, be merely the result 
of the selective operation of the school. 
| b. Again, we still find in many quarters the old defense that 
certain rigid forms of sloyd, or other forms of manual training, 
result in a specific discipline of hand and eye and brain, that 
| lay the foundations for future efficiency. Within the last month 
I have heard an elaborate defense of rigid and exacting exercises 
| in wood and metal, on the ground that the effect of such training 
i was to make the hand the ready servant of the mind. Just 
why one could not argue that baseball, or piano playing, or 
stenography, or rifle shooting does not equally make the hand 
the ready servant of the mind, is not apparent. If there is any 
validity in the general argument that thoroughgoing forms of 
manual training do result in a general discipline of hand and eye 
and mind, it is obvious that it will have to be demonstrated in 
light of our modern knowledge of the effects of mental training, 
before this doctrine can have gained widespread acceptance as a 
basis for the making of programs, either in the industrial arts 
or in other fields. 

c. Recently in certain quarters considerable attention has been 
given to the notion that industrial arts training, not as now con- 
ducted, but in forms to be modified, can make extensive and 
valuable contributions to what we call liberal or general educa- 
tion, especially in the direction of enlarging the general field of 
the concrete experience of the learner, and in giving him wide 
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and generous appreciation of the material sides of our social 
inheritance. This theory has, indeed, already been quite suc- 
cessfully applied in the lower grades in Teachers College, as 
well as elsewhere. Its application to the work of young people 
from 12 to 18 years of age is as yet by no means clear. Never- 
theless, there are those who believe that in time we can devise 
industrial arts courses in which, through a combination of prac- 
tical work and reading, our young people can be introduced to 
a great variety of the occupations which do so much to affect 
class characters, and from which resuit our economic prosperity. 
This conception involves the idea that young people can be given 
opportunity and inducement to participate more or less in the 
capacity of the amateur in various simple forms of productive 
activity, including various wood working occupations, printing, 
metal working, building, machine analysis, household repair 
work, food packing, fabric making, leather working, etc. Out 
of this, it is alleged, will come a wealth of experience which 
will tend to make the individual more resourceful, more appre- 
ciative of the material resources which the world has to offer, 
and in general a better citizen. 

If this conception is to prevail, it is obvious that much which 
has already become established in the pedagogy and organization 
of manual training will have to be discarded, and in large meas- 
ure a new pedagogy introduced. 

d. Allied to the conception just discussed is another which 
in the last half dozen years, has come to assume large importance. 
Persons concerned in the conduct of vocational schools have 
found that the large number of young people seeking admission 
thereto have had little or no opportunity to discover the occu- 
pations for which they are best fitted, or to be given some in- 
troduction to these. They believe that practical arts education 
can be so organized as materially to contribute to capacity for 
wise choice of vocation, thus becoming a phase of vocational 
guidance. 

4. It is evident that, in view of the uncertainty and confusion 
now existing in the field of industrial arts education (as dis- 
tinguished from specific forms of vocational industrial educa- 
tion), a careful examination of the entire field from the stand- 
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| point of the best current educational theory, is necessary. I am 
iB of the opinion that, before any radical action is taken, some sort 
of committee or commission (on which should be some repre- 
sentation of others than those immediately identified with manual 
| training as carried on at present should be found), should ex- 
| amine the entire matter and make a report. Among the specific 
matters which such a commission should examine should be the 
following: 
/ a, The meaning, place and character of miscellaneous practical 
| arts education in the education of young people from the kinder- 
| 


garten to about the age of 12, where such education is carried 

on by the regular teacher, and is definitely integrated into the 

entire scheme of training. 

b. The meaning, place and general character of a desirable 
practical arts education (including studies, exercises, and prac- 
tices, based upon the common occupations of men along com- 
mercial, agricultural, industrial and household art lines), for 
young people from 12 to 14 or 15 years of age in elementary 

| schools where departmental teaching is practicable, and where 

specially trained teachers in this field or sub-division can be used. 

c. A similar examination for the high school. 

i d. A careful examination of the extent to which practical 

| | arts education makes, or can be made to make, contributions to 

vocational efficiency. 

e. A careful examination of the extent to which practical arts 
education makes, or can be made to make, contributions to 
forms of vocational choice or ideals, as these may be considered 
apart from skill and other forms of power in action. 

f. A careful consideration of the place and possibilities of 
practical arts education in the general or liberal education de- 
manded by modern life. 

i) g. The formulation of as exhaustive a plan as possible of the 
varieties of human occupations that may be drawn upon for 
projects or illustrative lines of work suitable for practical arts 
training that may be designed to fit into a scheme of liberal 
education. 

h. The formulation of as complete a theory as possible, as 

. to the fundamentals of method used in manual training. 
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i. An examination of the implications of the theory of mental 
discipline as affecting the manual training now found in the 
schools. 

j. An examination of the extent to which household arts 
education as given in elementary and high schools “ functions ” 
in competency for home-making. 

k. A similar examination of the possibilities of agricultural 
education. 

l. Other pertinent matters. 

Personally, I believe that the time has arrived when competent 
commission could make a very valuable report in this field. 
The findings could be checked up against practices in this and 
other countries. Dr. Thorndike, for example, should be able 
to show whether the findings accorded with the more recent con- 
clusions as to the various effects of special training. 

Because it may be of some interest, I add here my personal 
conviction as to the future of so-called “ practical arts training ” 
in the education of young persons from 12 to 16 years of age. 
For young people below 12 years of age, I hold that practical arts 
education will simply be integrated into the scheme of elementary 
education, with a view to making this as concrete and real as 
practicable, and also with a view so to draw upon the world 
of practical affairs as to enable young people to develop powers 
of appreciation and choice as regards the material elements in 
their environment. 

For young people beyond 16 years of age, I believe that our 
public school system will differentiate a variety of thorough- 
going short unit vocational schools, and that any attempt to carry 
practical arts training as I conceive it into these fields, except 
as a distinct side issue, will be regarded as making for dilet- 
tantism. 

On the other hand, for young people between 12 and 16 years 
of age (and the departments for this work can be organized 
easily, either in our upper grades of the elementary schools or 
in our high schools, and will fit very naturally into any movement 
to carry secondary education a couple of years downward), I 
am convinced that large opportunities for practical arts training, 
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with the primary object of contributing to general education 
making for higher appreciation and social comprehension, will 
be found and will prove of the utmost value. As I see it, this 
work will be presented by departmental teachers, who will have 
a large amount of special training in their respective fields. For 
this practical arts training, all kinds of human occupations, such 
as agriculture, stock raising, the various industries, commercial 
callings, home-making, and even sea-faring, will be drawn upon 
to the extent that they can be made to contribute simple and 
workable units of effort wherein practical achievement is pos- 
sible for young people of the ages given. This practical arts 
work will involve, fundamentally, participation in the practical 
activities, but it will also involve a large amount of observation 
of these as carried out on a commercial scale, and also a large 
amount of reading about them. 

Furthermore, the participation of the young person in these 
practical activities will have as its ideal the participation of the 
amateur, in the best meaning of that term, rather than the par- 
ticipation of the craftsman. All of the products of the young 
persons’ work should give satisfaction, and should somehow 
“ function ” usefully in life, but the commercial or vocational 
end will be quite secondary. Furthermore, a very large degree 
of flexibility will be observed as regards requiring young people 
to take this, or that, or the other form of practical arts training. 
Experience will show that there is no need to require every pupil 
to take a line of projects identical with those taken by another 
pupil. Flexibility, as far as practicable within the limits of 
equipment and space, and teaching force, will be permitted. 

To me, a program of practical arts training of this kind, in 
some cases taking not more than two hours per week of the 
pupil’s time, and in others ten or twelve hours, will be an in- 
valuable contribution to general or liberal education, will lay 
the foundations for interest in practical and productive work, 
will give some measure of ability towards the selection of a 
vocation, and will make important contributions to the develop- 
ment of vocational ideals. The transition from this field to 
specialized vocational training should not then be difficult. 
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STENOGRAPHIC REPORTS OF SPEYER 
SCHOOL LESSONS 


ERNEST HORN 


This issue of the Recorp introduces the first of a series of 
stenographic reports of lessons taught in Speyer School,—the 
experimental school for Teachers College. The purpose in pub- 
lishing these lessons is to aid the teacher in the public schools 
to carry out in her own classes the kind of work which is de- 
manded by modern educational theory. Through the stimulus 
of scientific method, and a more vital philosophy of education, 
there has been a rapid progress in the last twenty-five years 
toward the formulation of a satisfactory theory of the education 
of the child. But while the contributions in theory have been 
great, there has not been a proportionate development of means 
for carrying out the theory in actual school work. Up to the 
present time, progress in the practical field has been made for 
the most part by teachers who have received inspiration and 
suggestions from the theorist, and who have worked out for 
themselves what seemed to them to be the practical implications. 
Very frequently, in these cases, if not always, a full understand- 
ing of the implications has not been possible and grievous errors 
have resulted. Even in cases when the theory is understood, the 
teacher in the public schools may not have the training or the 
time or the facilities for working it out in practice. And so it 
has come about, age after age, that the work of the theorist has 
failed to modify greatly the actual work of the school. 

Clearly, not only the task of testing and perfecting these 
theories, but also that of furnishing the means for putting them 
into practice, is the work of institutions which are adequately 
equipped in faculty and in experimental schools. This second 
task, it should be noted, is by far the more difficult. The fullest 
coéperation between the specialist in subject matter, the specialist 
in educational theory, and the specialist in teaching is required. 
It is precisely these tasks which Teachers College has undertaken. 
Its equipment in faculty and in experimental schools make it 
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particularly responsible for such work. That its efforts are 
appreciated is shown by the large number of teachers from all 
parts of the world, who come to study the schools in which this 
work is being done. . Since the publication of the new Speyer 
School Curriculum in 1913, the number of visitors has been espe- 
cially large. Only a few of the teachers of this and of other 
countries, however, can actually visit here; so that there is need 
of means to acquaint those who cannot come with what is being 
done. Written descriptions of recitations are always unsatisfac- 
tory, because even when best done, they convey very imperfectly 
the details of the teacher’s procedure and the pupils’ responses. 
It is to furnish a more adequate description of class procedures 
that these stenographic reports are being published. And while 
they are not complete reproductions of the spirit and activity 
of the class room, they are the most practicable means now 
at hand for this purpose. As those who have been accustomed 
to stenographic reports of lessons are aware, the lesson as it is 
actually taught is always better than it looks in the report which 
is taken of it. 

These lessons are not put out as model lessons, with the 
expectation that they will be imitated as such. They are specific 
descriptions of what has actually occurred in the attempt of 
specially trained teachers to carry out the suggestions of some 
member of the Teachers College faculty, in making and teaching 
some portion of the course of study. Each lesson published has 
been taught in the ordinary progress of the work of the school. 
No lesson was specially rehearsed for the occasion. It is of 
course understood that art is likely to lag behind theory, so that 
those who teach in the experimental school are the first to admit 
that their practice is not up to their own ideals of what it should 
be. In spite of this fact, no report is reconstructed. Each repre- 
sents, subject to the possibility of slight stenographic errors, 
precisely what occurred in the recitation. Not even a mis-state- 
ment of fact, not a grammatical error, is corrected in placing 
these lessons before the public. A reconstructed report might 
look better on paper, but one could never be sure that the recon- 
structed method or question of the teacher, would give the 
reconstructed response ascribed to the pupil. If life were not 
so short, these lessons could be improved indefinitely in the 
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experimental school, until lessons were secured which would 
represent still closer approach to the ideal. It is believed, how- 
ever, that teachers in the field will appreciate the professional 
purpose of Teachers College in putting these lessons before 
them now, and will accept them as the best means at hand for 
showing what is being done to solve in the class rooms of the 
experimental school the problems implied in our changing educa- 
tional theories. 

Each lesson will be accompanied by a description of the books 
or other materials needed, by information where practicable, as 
to where and at what cost such materials may be obtained, and 
by an account of the method followed in the lesson. It will also 
be accompanied by suggestions as to how to carry out such work 
elsewhere. 

These reports will be found more valuable for suggestion and 
for professional advancement than the observation of lessons 
even where such observation is possible. The lesson may be 
studied part by part, and from every point of view. The work- 
ing plan of the lesson is more easily seen, and the various items 
of technic made more obvious. It also affords the best sort of 
concrete basis for discussions between supervisors and teachers. 
Most important of all, it may be retained as a permanent copy 
with which, for stimulus and for suggestions, the teacher may 
compare her own work. 


LAUNDRY-WORK: SPRINKLING. (First GRADE) 
BERTHA M. BENTLEY 


The lesson on sprinkling clothes, given below, was one of a 
series on activities in the home. The children had marked with 
chalk on the schoolroom floor the different rooms of an apart- 
ment, furnishing them with doll furniture borrowed from the 
Second Grade; and had actually played housekeeping, as 
described on page 23 of “ Speyer School Curriculum.” In course 
of time, the bed and table linen had become soiled; likewise the 
clothes of the rag doll, Susie. The need for laundering was 
very apparent. The different steps, namely, washing, drying, 
sprinkling, ironing, mending, and putting away, were planned and 
carried out in a series of six lessons between September 22 and 
September 29, 1913, using six forty-five minute periods. 
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The necessary equipment for the whole series is very simple 
and easily obtained. The toy washtub, board, iron, iron-rest, 
and whiskbroom may be brought by the children or purchased 
at a five and ten cent store. The gardener’s bulb referred to 
was used because it happened to be in the room, but is not at 
all essential. The total cost for equipment for the series, even 
if everything has to be bought, need not exceed forty cents.* 


Tue Lesson 


TEACHER: Now, what will we do next? 

CuiLp: Iron. 

Sprinkle. 

Crass: Yes. 

TEACHER: I agree with Lucy. We must sprinkle first. Now, 
how do we go about it? 

Cuitp: My mother takes a cup of water and puts her hand 
in it and sprinkles it over the clothes. 

CuiLtp: My mother takes a watering-pot. 

TEACHER: We have two different ways of doing this. Now, 
what is one thing we will have to have? 

CuiLp: A tub to put water in. 

TEACHER: I have a pan that we can use. Ferdinand, we will 
let you bring it. 

(Child gets pan of water.) 

TEACHER: What else will we have to have? 

CuiLp: An iron. 

TEACHER: For sprinkling clothes? 

CuiLtp: A watering can. 

TEACHER: But we have no can; what else can we use? Did 
you ever see anyone use a broom? We will try and see which 
you like better. Now, what else do we need? 

CuiL_p: Something to put water in. A pan. 

Cuitp: And we should have another chair. 

TEACHER: Is there any reason why we shouldn’t use a chair? 
Does mother use a chair? 


1For the point of view of this unit (as of other industrial 
arts subject matter), and its relation to other treatment of industrial arts 
in the first grade, see page 5 and pages 22-24 of “The Speyer School 
Curriculum,” Teachers College Bureau of Publications, 1913, 50 cents. 
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Crass: No. 

TEACHER: Why not? 

CHILD: Because it would get all full of water. 

TEACHER: Could you use something else? I thought you 
might think of something else right away. 

Cuitp: My mother puts it on the wash tub. 

Cuitp: A table. 

TEACHER: Why, we have a table here. 

(Child puts pan on table.) 

TEACHER: What do you think we should be sure of before 
we use this table. 

CuiLp: We should put something over it. 

TEACHER: Could we do something else besides putting some- 
thing over it? I know something I could do with it. 

CuiLp: Put a piece of oilcloth on it. 

TEACHER: But I have no oilcloth. 

CuiLp: We could wash it off. 

CuiLp: I know something that we need. We need a pail to 
put the clothes in after they are sprinkled. 

CuiLtp: No, my mother rolls hers up and puts them in the 
wash-basket. 

TEACHER: But we are playing that this is the wash-basket; 
so what will we do? 

CuiLp: We will put them in there. 

(Child finishes washing table off.) 

TEACHER: Now, who wants to take Susie’s dress and show 
us how to sprinkle it? We will let Gobin. 

(Child sprinkles dress.) 

TEACHER: What must he be careful about? 

‘CuiLp: Not to put too much water on it. 

TEACHER: Something else; what do you think of the places 
that he has sprinkled? Let us look at the dress. 

Cuitp: I think that it is damp enough. 

TEACHER: Don’t you think it is too damp? 

Cuitp: I wouldn’t do any more to it. 

TEACHER: Let us see what he is going to do now. 

(Child rolls dress up.) 

TEACHER: What will the water that is inside do? 
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CuiLp: It will soak through and come out. 

TEACHER: Now, we might turn the ends in and roll it up 
like this. (Demonstrates.) 

TEACHER: Now, who would like to come and use this brush? 
You try, Jacues, and let us hear which way you like better. 

(Jacues sprinkles clothes with brush.) 

TEACHER: There is another way to use that broom. 

(Child sprinkles again.) 

TEACHER: That’s it. What would happen if we got our 
clothes too wet? Let us think of something just a moment. 

Cu1Lp: We would have to put them on the roof to dry again. 

CuiLp: Because if they got too wet all the starch would come 
out and we would have to use more starch and dry them all 
over again, 

TEACHER: It might take out some of the starch, but can’t 
some one think of another reason? What will I have to do after 
the clothes are rolled? 

Iron them. 

TEACHER: What will happen if our clothes are too wet? 

Cuitp: The iron will get rusty. 

TEACHER: And if the clothes are very wet, will they be easy 
to iron? 

Crass: No. 

TEACHER: Now, Margaret, show us another way. 

(Child sprinkles.) 

TEACHER: Now, I wonder if mother sprinkles a big piece 
laying out flat in that way? 

(Child folds piece.) 

TEACHER: Why did Margaret do that? 

CuILD: Because the water goes through and it saves her 
work. 

TEACHER: I like the way Margaret goes over it in different 
places. I wonder if Margaret couldn’t fold it up some more? 
Now let us see another way. 

(Child folds sheet and sprinkles with hands.) 

CHILDREN: That is how my mother does. 

CHILD: Mine sometimes turns it over and does the other side. 

TEACHER: Do you want to turn yours over, too? 
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(Child turns over and sprinkles other side.) 

TEACHER: I think we can fix it so that two people can sprinkle 
together. We will put the clothes on the desk and the pan of 
water in the center. Robert can work on this side and Joseph 
on this side. What do you want to use, Robert, your hands 
or the brush? Well, Robert may use his hands. 

(Children sprinkle with hands and brush.) 

TEACHER: Now, we see there are three ways—one was to use 
the brush, one the bulb and one hands. Now, which do you 
think the best? 

The brush, 

TEACHER: Why? 

CuItp: Because I think the bulb squirts too much water. 

TEACHER: Which do you like better—hands or brush? 

CuiLp: Hands I think is best. 

TEACHER: Well, tell us why you like to use your hands. 

Cuitp: Because the brush is dirty on the end. 

TEACHER: I wonder if it is dark because it is wet? I think 
the brush is clean. Now that you know the brush is clean, do 
you like it better than your hands? 

(No answer.) 

TEACHER: How many like the brush better? 

(Hands raised.) 

TEACHER: Why? 

CHILD: Because we don’t want to wet the clothes too much. 

TEACHER: Yes, when we use our hands we are likely to get 
too much water in one place. 

TEACHER: Is this folded up enough? 

CuiILp: Fold it up once more. 

(Two children fold tablecloth.) 

(Child takes another piece.) 

TEACHER: We will let Grace sprinkle that. I wonder which 
she had better use for the tablecloth, her hands or the brush. 

CHILDREN: The brush. 

TEACHER: Yes, suppose you try the brush as it is a pretty 
big piece. 

Cuitp: I think we should use the bulb because it squirts 
more water. 
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TEACHER: I think you are right that it squirts more water. 
See how wet that is? 

Cuitp: We should fold it up now and not put on any more. 

TEACHER: I think so, too. 

TEACHER: Which do you like better, the brush or the bulb? 

Cuitp: I like the brush better, but for large pieces the bulb 
is all right. 

TEACHER: Will you put the water away for us, William; and 
Stewart, will you put the brush on the shelf; and Gobin take 
the paper? 

TEACHER: What do you think we had better do with the 
clothes ? 

CuiLp: Iron them. 

TEACHER: We haven’t time to iron them to-day. What shall 
we do? 

CuiLp: Iron them to-morrow. 


THE METHODS OF A SCHOOL SURVEY 
GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER 


A school survey may be defined as an inquiry concerning 
public education which seeks to evaluate the work of all of 
those educational agencies supported in whole, or in part, by 
public moneys with respect to their organization, administration, 


_ Supervision, cost, physical equipment, courses of study, teaching 


staff, methods of teaching, student body, and results as measured 
by the achievements of those who are being trained, or who 
have been trained therein. School surveys, either complete or 
partial, have been undertaken in many cities, and have been 
completed, or are under way, in four states. The demand for 
efficiency on the part of all public servants, and the growing 
belief in the possibility of evaluating the work of our schools, 
will doubtless operate to bring about many more surveys within 
the next few years. It is the purpose of this article to set forth 
briefly those principles which are fundamental in the conduct 
of such inquiries. 

The attempt to evaluate current practice and to increase the 
efficiency of schools has always been a function of the admin- 
istrative and supervisory corps of our school systems. School 
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surveys are to be thought of as supplementary to the regular work 
of the supervisory staff. As our school systems develop bureaus 
of investigation and research, there will be less need for the 
survey as we now know it. In all communities, however, there 
will be occasions when expert knowledge will be desired, and 
when specialists outside of the regular supervisory staff will 
be called in. The lay public and the educational profession will 
come to recognize that the calling in of specialists for the purpose 
of consultation is not a reflection upon the efficiency of the 
superintendent, the board of education, or the members of the 
teaching staff, but rather a recognition of the complexity of the 
educational problem and of the development of specialists in 
the teaching profession. ; 

Surveys, if they are to serve any useful purpose in education, 
must be constructive. We judge the work of a supervisor by 
the growth and development of those who are supervised. In 
like manner the survey as a supplementary agency is to be 
judged not in terms of the weaknesses or deficiencies which it 
discovers, but rather by means of the suggestions for develop- 
ment and improvement which are contained in it. It is necessary, 
of course, to discover wherein a school system is weak before 
any adequate remedies can be suggested, but the survey which 
is concerned mainly with a statement of deficiencies cannot 
accomplish much in the way of improving the work of teachers 
or administrative officers, and will probably result in destroying 
that public confidence which is so essential for the development 
of a strong school system. This constructive aspect of the work 
of the survey may be expressed by saying that it is the primary 
business of the survey staff to teach. 

The improvement or development of a system of public edu- 
cation involves the education of the community, as well as the 
teaching of teachers or the consultation with supervisory or 
administrative officers. A survey should seek to secure a large 
measure of public support for the constructive program which 
is proposed. To this end members of the survey staff should 
meet with groups of interested citizens for the sake of dis- 
cussing educational problems, and for the presentation of the 
program for development which has resulted from the inquiry. 

A survey can never legitimately seek either to discredit or to 
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accredit any individual member of the supervisory or teaching 
staff, or other employee of the board of education. The responsi- 
bility for securing adequate administration and supervision rests 
with the board of education. The nomination of assistants to the 
superintendents or supervisory officers, of principals, and of 
teachers, and their placing in the school system, should be in 
the hands of the superintendent of schools subject to confirma- 
tion by the board of education. In like manner, individual in- 
efficiency upon the part of assistants to the superintendents or 
members of the teaching corps should be discovered as a regular 
part of the supervisory or administrative activity vested by the 
board in the superintendent of schools. It is not probable that 
any survey commission could become well enough acquainted 
with the work of individuals either to praise or to blame legiti- 
mately. It is certainly not desirable that they should be expected 
to pass upon the qualifications of employees of the school board. 
A school survey should be conducted upon an impersonal basis. 

In the foregoing paragraphs there have been presented those 
principles which are fundamental in the conduct of school sur- 
veys. There remain to be discussed the methods which are to be 
employed in the attempt to measure or to evaluate the work 
of the school system. The writer is able to distinguish three 
methods which have been employed, each of which seems to 
have its place in the work of the survey. These methods or 
means may be named as follows: (1) the consensus of opinion 
or of judgments of specialists; (2) the comparison of the school 
system surveyed with other school systems; (3) the measure- 
ment of efficiency by means of scales or units of measurement. 

The Judgments of Specialists. In education, as in other forms 
of human activity, there will always be a place for the judgment 
of one who is recognized in his particular calling or profession 
as a specialist with respect to the practice involved. If a group 
of such specialists, after careful observation and study, agree 
in their diagnosis of the situation and with respect to the remedy 
to be invoked, we are usually willing to act in accordance with 
their judgment. It is important to emphasize the fact that a 
consensus of judgment is what is taken, rather than an agree- 
ment which has resulted from the judgment of one who has 
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secured the approval of others. It is easily possible to find a 
dominating personality whose judgment may be poor, but who 
may, nevertheless, impose it upon others. The members of a 
survey commission, in so far as they attempt to evaluate the 
work of a school system on the basis of their individual opinions 
or judgments, should be careful to record these judgments indi- 
vidually, and to value most highly those judgments which they 
have in common. The record of opinion which the specialists 
make should be put in such terms as can be easily understood 
by teachers. The judgment of a philosopher may be sound, and 
yet couched in such language as to be unintelligible to the rank 
and file of the teaching profession. Keeping in mind the teach- 
ing function of the survey, the specialist should seek to express 
his judgment in terms which apply to the everyday practice of 
the classroom. For example, the writer believes that it is essen- 
tial that any criticism of the quality of teaching should be ex- 
pressed in terms of those criteria which apply to the different 
types of teaching. There are doubtless general criteria or aims 
of education which can be interpreted by the philosopher in such 
a way as to be applicable to many different types of classroom 
procedure. The survey may not assume this power of inter- 
pretation upon the part of the teaching corps, but should, rather, 
embody such criticism and suggestions as may seem necessary 
in terms of criteria applicable to the drill lesson, lessons involv- 
ing thinking, lessons for appreciation, study lessons, and social 
and disciplinary phases of school work. 

A comparison which may be instituted among several school 
systems with respect to their organization, curricula, methods 
of teaching, costs, and the like, is a legitimate part of a school 
survey. Our common practice is the result of the best judgment 
of many men working in many situations over a long period 
of years. That which is less efficient tends to be eliminated, and 
that which is most worth while to persist by the process of trial 
and success. A school system which shows great variation from 
common practice with respect to its curricula, or time allotment 
for studies, or costs, should be most carefully scrutinized with 
respect to the functions which show this variability. Conform- 
ity to the common practice may not be absolute proof of effi- 
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ciency, but it at least suggests the exercise of judgment in con- 
formity with that of others who have attacked the same problems. 

Much is to be gained by applying units or scales of measure- 
ment which will enable us to make more accurate comparisons 
than have been commonly instituted heretofore. By applying 
scales in handwriting, in English composition, or carefully de- 
rived tests in arithmetic, spelling, or reading, it is possible to 
compare the achievements of pupils among several school sys- 
tems and within the several units of a single system. These 
results will often show satisfactory work for the school system, 
or for some unit or units within it, and will, on the other hand, 
sometimes discover a remarkable lack of achievement. The more 
frequently such measurement of achievements are undertaken, 
the more valid will be the comparison which can be instituted, 
and the more nearly we may hope to arrive at a statement of a 
standard. It is not only with respect to the work done in 
school studies, however, that such units of measurement are 
available. The efficiency of the enforcement of compulsory edu- 
cation can in some degree be measured by the time elapsing 
between the beginning of the period of truancy and the period 
at which the pupil is returned to school. The adaptation of 
schools to the individual differences of pupils is indicated by a 
careful study of retardation, acceleration, and elimination. One 
might judge of the efficiency of medical inspection in terms of 
the better physical condition of pupils. The costs of various 
parts or units of the school system can be determined if an 
adequate system of bookkeeping has been established. 

In all of the work of the survey it is necessary to observe, 
to measure in so far as possible, and to report upon the condi- 
tion of the community’s political, industrial, social, and educa- 
tional life which favor or interfere with the work of the schools. 
Indeed, it is not possible to suggest a program for the develop- 
ment of a school system without a thorough-going appreciation 
of the community’s present status and of its needs. The contact 
of a survey commission with groups of interested citizens, as 
was suggested in an earlier part of the discussion, may serve 
in considerable measure to furnish this social background, but 
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_ wherever possible a more painstaking and precise study of con- 


ditions should be undertaken. 

Surveys which are understood by the teaching profession and 
by the lay public as supplementary to the regular activity of the 
supervisory and administrative corps; which undertake to teach 
through appreciation of that which is worthy of an attempt to 
capitalize the successes of the school system; which involve the 
discovery of weaknesses only for the sake of suggesiing a 
program for growth and development; which are conducted upon 
an impersonal basis, the purpose of which is to help and to stimu- 
late, rather than to find fault and to destroy,—from such school 
surveys we may expect to derive much which will make for the 
greater efficiency of our public schools. 


SCIENTIFIC TRAINING FOR EVERYDAY LIVING 


MAY B. VAN ARSDALE 


The woman who goes out to market in the morning to expend 
her day’s money allowance finds herself confronted with a wealth 
of material and, so far as the matter of food is concerned, with 
the very difficult problem of weighing relative values. She 
finds, for instance, on a certain morning that asparagus is selling 
for as variable prices as fifteen cents, twenty-eight and thirty- 
five cents a bunch. She has planned to have asparagus salad 
on this day and wonders whether she will be justified in buying 
the fresh vegetable or whether it will be cheaper for her to 
purchase canned asparagus tips. She buys a bunch of fresh 
asparagus at twenty-eight cents because it seems a medium price 
compared with fifteen cents and thirty-five cents, and then she 
wonders whether she has been extravagant or economical. If 
every kitchen were also a laboratory she would have means to 
discover that the edible portion usable for salad from a fifteen 
cent bunch of asparagus cost about thirty-five cents a pound 
on that particular day, while the edible portion from the twenty- 
eight cent bunch cost as much as forty-five cents and that from 
the thirty-five cent bunch about forty cents per pound. It hap- 
pens then in this particular instance that in purchasing the 
twenty-eight cent bunch of asparagus she bought the most ex- 
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pensive of the fresh bunches, when canned asparagus tips for 
her salad making could have been purchased for about twenty 
cents a pound. 

All of this information the housekeeper has not at her fingers’ 
end at present, but our college laboratory kitchens furnish facili- 
ties where experiments such as these can be tried. When the 
results of our work in experimental cookery are put into usable 
shape, the housewife who has neither time nor equipment for 
such investigation may have a proper background of informa- 
tion without which it is impossible for her to do the wisest 
buying. 

In a recent article Professor Hugo Miinsterberg says that the 
ten billion dollars said to be spent annually by women in the 
United States for household maintenance is spent “ without that 
deeper knowledge of the material, its sources, its effects, its 
characteristics, which would be demanded by any other large 
economic transaction.” If even a quarter of this money is 
spent for the food supply, it is fully time that women train them- 
selves to answer the question as to whether they are spending 
their money “ for that which is not bread.” 

In the face of a responsibility like this, it is no wonder that 
to-day women are going to college for the purpose of learning 
how to spend money. For many years we have been told how 
to earn it and how to save it, but we have only recently come to 
realize that the money we spend may be money conserved, and 
that there is a great deal of difference between a good and a 
poor spender. 

The cost of living will always be relatively high when money 
for food, be it much or little, is spent without an adequate return 
either in food value or in aesthetic satisfaction, and when eco- 
nomic conditions force us to add such a large percent to the 
actual value of the commodity for convenience in form, rapidity 
of delivery and so forth. 

The scientifically trained housekeeper will not be misled by 
all the thinking and writing, some of it superficial, on the “ high 
cost of living.” She will know that if her various interests 
and employments outside the home make it necessary for her to 
“warm things up out of a can” or to purchase the most ex- 
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pensive cuts of meat to prepare a hurried meal she is not “ play- 
ing the game” fairly if she attributes all her increased ex- 
penditure to the higher cost of the food products. If this 
is an absolutely necessary method of life for her she must face 
the consequences and charge at least part of the “high cost of 
living ” to her new mode of living. 

We hear a great deal to-day about the cheaper cuts of meat, 
and many recipes for making the cheap cuts palatable and 
desirable are offered. Suppose a piece of brisket beef were pur- 
chased for about sixteen cents a pound; the initial expenditure 
does seem comparatively slight, but it must be remembered that 
in order to make a cheap cut of meat palatable it is necessary 
to expend considerable energy, time, fuel, and seasoning upon 
it. A piece of brisket at sixteen cents a pound when cooked 
and served with a vinaigrette sauce costs approximately thirty- 
seven cents a pound when it comes to the table. Of course, 
it does not need to cost as much as this in order to be eatable, 
but it will cost at least this much if it is served in as palatable 
a manner as possible. A good steak may cost from twenty-eight 
cents to thirty-five cents a pound, let us say, when it is purchased ; 
eliminating the waste material and the loss in cooking may bring 
it up to something like sixty cents a pound for the edible portion 
as served at the table, while loin and rib chops may cost as high 
as ninety cents to one dollar per pound when eaten. Compared, 
then, with sixty cents, ninety cents and one dollar, brisket, even 
at thirty-seven cents a pound may still be called a cheap dish. 

If the woman who spends the money could make even a few 
experiments of this nature to discover the difference between 
food as purchased and food as eaten, she would be less apt to 
insist upon having kidney chops and then ask the dealer not to 
send the kidney, and she would be more anxious to utilize all 
the food material for which she is paying. To pay twenty-eight 
cents a pound for loin chops before they are trimmed and to 
see the trimmings thrown under the counter of the shop, will 
make a woman realize that the chops when they arrive at her 
kitchen have cost her much more per pound than the price she 
paid at the store; and she must also remember that the portion 
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which is usually eaten has increased enormously in price per 
pound and that she is paying a very high rate for the refuse. 

Scientific training develops a type of intellectual honesty which 
does not allow superficial judgments, but faces the facts squarely 
and weighs them in a balance. Such an analysis is needed to 
decide between true and so-called false economy. 

There are several degrees of “ straining at a gnat and swallow- 
ing a camel.” We are all in danger of losing our perspective,— 
perhaps not to so great an extent as the young school teacher 
who purchased ten pounds of almonds for twenty cents a pound 
and spent all day preparing them for salting. At this stage 
they were reduced to four pounds and had consequently cost her 
fifty cents a pound instead of twenty. She found that she could 
have purchased them for sixty cents a pound so that her day’s 
work had enabled her to save only forty cents while she lost 
four dollars by absenting herself from her school room for that 
day. 

The virtues of large or small quantity buying must be deter- 
mined in the light of experiments adapted to environment. Is 
the money available, is the storage place at hand, and is the 
demand for a large supply great enough to prevent waste? These 
questions cannot be answered offhand; neither is it fair to jump 
at the conclusion that we are always “getting the worst of 
the bargain” when buying in small quantities. It is necessary 
to remember that the corner grocery and the delicatessen store 
may be acting as storage places for our own food material from 
which we may draw at our convenience, and it is always neces- 
sary to pay for such accommodations. 

We are so accustomed, through lack of training, to think the 
retailer is cheating us that if, by any chance we discover that a 
quart bottle of milk contains a little over a quart we express 
great surprise, while a bottle containing a little less we take as 
a matter of course. In neither case do we realize that in the 
case of a milk dealer selling something like 300,000 bottles a 
day, a few drops more or less in each bottle would make a 
difference to him of about $200 a week. 

The scientifically trained housewife should look upon her fuel 
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in terms of what it will accomplish in the processes for which 
she intends to use it. A chauffeur thinks of a gallon of gasoline 
in terms of how many miles it will carry a certain horse-power 
machine. The properly trained housewife of the future should 
conceive of a ton of coal, a thousand cubic feet of gas, or a 
kilowatt-hour of electricity in terms of what each will do toward 
cooking food for a certain number of people. A quantitative 
study of the comparative value of fuels will make it impossible 
for a woman to deceive herself into believing that this or that 
fuel is cheap or expensive in the “long run” just because she 
has a prejudice for or against its use. 

The question of home-made versus bakers’ bread will have 
to be decided in the light of experiments to determine not only 
the financial economy but the nutritive economy also, regardless 
of whether we like or dislike to make bread ourselves or to have. 
it made in our homes. If experiment reveals that bread in 
the form of rolls costs on an average one-half as much again 
per pound as bread in the form of a loaf, we may be forced to 
conclude that purchasing bread in the convenient form of rolls 
is not justified by the limitations of our budget. We may decide 
that to make a cake with one egg only is not necessarily econom- 
ical if we are thus depriving our families of the food value of 
the other eggs and are not making it up to them in some 
other way. 

To touch on another phase of our subject: the scientifically 
trained housekeeper looks upon cookery as much more than 
cooking. To her cookery is the application of the arts and the 
sciences to the preparation of food essentially for the purposes 
of human nutrition, although she does not lose sight of the fact 
that the social and psychological factors play a large part. The 
most ardent advocates for the scientific method as applied to 
the art of cookery are scarcely claiming that it is yet a science. 
It is a far cry, however, from the old fashioned recipe for 
gooseberry sauce—“ Take some scalded gooseberries, a little 
juice of sorrel, a little ginger and some melted butter ”’—to the 
ideals of our present research into the experimental fields of 
cookery where the aim is toward accuracy rather than vague- 
ness, toward weights rather than measures—and we are hoping 
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that the recipe books of the very near future will read not “ cook 
until done in a moderate oven” but will state how long and at 
what temperature so that in the hands of even the inexperienced 
these recipes will yield uniformly good results without the sacri- 
fice to experience of much good material. Then it will no longer 
be necessary for us to hear, “ Oh, well, we will try to tolerate it, 
poor as it is, for it is the product of loving hands, made with 
very poor material under adverse circumstances.” To add to 
the love, intelligently trained hands; to be mistress of her cir- 
cumstances by resourcefully adapting herself to conditions; to 
choose her materials according to the market and to her purse, 
as well as according to the dietetic and aesthetic needs of the 
individuals under her care, and to know how to prepare all this 
palatably and to serve it acceptably with the least waste, is a 
problem the solution of which demands training not in cookery 
only but in all the allied sciences and arts—a problem in the 
working out of which a woman can find scope for her many- 
sided ability. 

Mrs. Ellen Richards once said, “ It was bountiful of man to 
introduce plumbing, air tight stoves, well fitting windows; ready- 
to-eat breakfast foods and canned goods, carpet sweepers, and 
wringing machines to save heavy exercise; but means to know 
how to use them should have been provided too.” No one can 
deny that that means is to-day being richly provided, and many 
a woman is finding that the principles of physics take on a new 
meaning when illustrated by a labor-saving device for the laundry 
or kitchen,—a device which when purchased can be intelligently 
operated, and not relegated to the store room as an exhibit 
of an apparatus which “mastered me, rather than one I 
mastered.” 

The servant in the home is often conscious of the fact that 
she who assumes the rdle of dictator knows little about the 
problem she is pretending to direct. She asks that bricks be 
made without straw, because she herself has never made 
bricks and knows nothing of the difficulties involved in the 
process. This leads inevitably to friction and to mutual mis- 
understanding. Part at least of our domestic problems will be 
solved when our households are directed by housewives who 
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are at least capable of executing themselves the tasks they set 
others to perform. 

If all this modern tendency toward scientific training for every- 
day living is making for greater efficiency in the housekeeping 
of the future, we cannot help asking—will it be making for 
greater efficiency in home keeping too? That is, toward just 
what is this coming ideal housewife tending? Perhaps it is 
time we stopped to ask ourselves what we really mean by effi- 
ciency. Will her idea of efficiency be to set her well oiled house- 
hold running while she develops elsewhere than in her home 
her many-sided abilities, or will this scientific study eliminate 
drudgery from her experience, and make it possible for the 
ever broadening culture of the home environment to occupy all 
her time and interest? These are questions for the future to 
settle. If by a judicious arrangement of her tasks and their 
scientific performance the modern woman is priding herself on 
saving time from various household tasks which formerly occu- 
pied her entire attention, it is fair to ask just what she is saving 
this time for; surely for some labor which satisfieth. 


THE AMY SCHUSSLER APARTMENT 


A house is built of bricks and stones, 
Of sills and posts and piers, 
But a home is built of loving deeds, 
That stand a thousand years. 
Victor Huco. 


I. Tue ESTABLISHMENT OF THE APARTMENT 


ANNA M. COOLEY 


The Amy Schiissler Apartment became a reality October 1, 
1914. Those directly interested in its beginning attribute it to 
the inspirational thought which came from her who for so 
many years as principal directed the welfare of our Speyer 
School. 

Many years ago, Miss Schiissler conceived the idea of renting 
an apartment near the school where the older girls might have 
an opportunity to apply in a “ home house ” the instruction which 
they received in the household arts laboratories at Speyer School. 
The way did not open then for this idea to become an accom- 
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plished fact, but the seed sown has now blossomed into a 
truly beautiful reality. This is in the form of a small apart- 
ment of five rooms and a bath on the third floor of No. 16 Old 
Broadway—only one short block from Speyer School. 

Already many visitors have called and such exclamations are 
heard as, “ How lovely!” “ How could it have been done for 
so little money?” “ Well, this is good enough for any one!” and 
“T should like to live in one just like this.” Certainly these 
exclamations are very gratifying. Nothing is heard but sincere 
appreciation of every detail, from the pattern and color of the 
chintz and the lines of the furniture to the shape and quality 
of the cooking utensils and decoration of the china. But per- 
haps best of all, the eighth grade girls who have achieved these 
satisfying results have sincere appreciation for the harmony 
and unity of decoration and the homey atmosphere which has 
been created. They are seeking in various ways to introduce 
“some of it” into their own homes. This is evidenced by many 
remarks of the girls from day to day. One of them in speaking 
of selecting a Christmas gift for her mother said: “ We bought 
her some china and the pattern is quite plain and simple, in real 
good taste.” 

Last spring a committee representing household arts, fine arts 
and elementary education met and tried to formulate an outline 
for the household arts work for the seventh and eighth grades 
based on the industrial arts study of the first six grades. The 
tentative course of study which was published during the sum- 
mer of 1914' was the result. Although much of the work as 
outlined in the course has been given in principle at Speyer 
School for many years, it had never been arranged so as to 
show the unity of the household arts work as a plan for teaching 
better homemaking. The problem which guided the work of 
the committee was “ What should a Speyer School girl know 
about the art of homemaking?” This problem was discussed 
and the plans formulated to meet the needs after a study of 
the needs of the children had been made. 

The committee felt this work to be so important to this group 


1The tentative course of study in Household Arts as outlined 


for seventh and eighth grades will be published in full in the March num- 
ber of the Recorp. 
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of girls that it was decided to spend an hour and a half daily 
from 2 to 3.30 P. M. on the household arts work and related fine 
arts, leaving four hours daily for the other lines of school study. 
The problem chosen as the central thought for the work of the 
seventh grade was “ What must a girl of my age know of food, 
clothing and cleanliness in order to keep my family well and 

strong and happy?” and for the eighth grade, “ What are the 
main problems which confront the Yorke family who find that 
they must live in this neighborhood in New York City?” (This 
imaginary family consists of Mr. and Mrs. Yorke, Mrs. Yorke’s 
father, and three children, Jane aged 14, William aged 8 and 
Alice aged 2. Income $1,200).” Although this is an imaginary 
family, it was felt desirable to make as real and vital as possible 
its problems in regard to selection of a home, furnishing, decora- 
tion and actual living. While the committee realize that some 
rooms in the school might be remodeled or decorated, and 
furnished as had been done in other years, with very excellent 
results, yet they felt that the problem as a whole could best be 
worked out with a center created for these activities, where the 
real feeling for homemaking could be established and where the 
girls would have opportunity to apply the things learned in the 
household arts classes at school, under home conditions as they 
know them in flats. 

Dean Russell was consulted and agreed to permit us to spend 
five hundred dollars on this experiment. We decided to rent 
an apartment, spending not more than $27 per month. This 
meant that a family with an income of $1,200 might spend one 
quarter of it for rent. As heat is included in such apartments 
of the neighborhood and in the standard discussion of income 
heat is a part not of rent but operating expense, it was decided 
that $27 per month (allowing $25 for rent and $2 for heat) 
was a proper maximum. The apartment on the third floor of 
16 Old Broadway was reserved in September by a committee, 
and a deposit paid which secured it for October 1st when it 
was vacated by the old tenants and we took possession. The 
eighth grade girls in their lesson on October 2nd were taken to 
several apartments and finally chose the one which had been 
reserved because it was found to be the most ideally located and 
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to be sanitary and well ventilated. All rooms are light. The 
front windows of the living room face east and overlook a 
school yard with trees. The dining room, kitchen and bath 
room windows face north, with an extended view over the roofs 
of low buildings next. The back bedroom window has western 
exposure and the front bedroom faces east, as does the living 
room. The two bedrooms connect, so there is good circulation 
of air from east to west. (Plan-diagram of flat.) 
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It was decided that with only five hundred dollars we could 
probably afford to hold the apartment but eight months during 
the school year unless we should rent it furnished for the sum- 
mer. This expenditure for eight months’ rent will cost $216. 

The problem of furnishing seemed the most difficult but we 
planned to limit the amount to approximately $200 and to see 
how comfortably and with how much good taste the furnishings 
could be chosen. In relation to the Yorke family the children 
thought of this money for furnishings as the savings of this 
family and not as part of the income for the year.* 

In order to make this apartment a real home center, three of 
the Teachers College students have been asked to live there 
and in return for rent and light furnished, to render some ser- 
vice in following up the activities of the children and in making 
some neighborhood studies. Twenty dollars of the five hundred 
have been set aside for a study of neighborhood amusements and 
recreation, and at the end of the year the resident students will 


_ 1A complete list with costs of furnishings for each room will be given 
in the March number, with the full course of study. 
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render a report of the pleasure and recreation possible in this 
locality for a family of six living on $1,200. The twenty dollars 
is not representative of what such a family might spend but is 
assigned for the purpose of bearing the expense of the students 
doing this piece of research work. 


The items of expense for the apartment are as follows: 


Rent—eight months at $216 
Light—eight months (approximately)............... 20 
Research work (recreation). 20 

$466 


This leaves $34 for incidentals such as Yale lock for front 
door, occasional service of cleaning woman, janitor tips, etc. 

The students in residence furnish their own food and prepare 
it except when the children render that service. They also take 
full care of the rooms, except for an occasional visit from 
a cleaning woman who comes for a thorough cleaning after the 
tramping of many feet. 

During the month of October the apartment was decorated 
and furnished, and it was possible for the college students to 
move in on October 30th. The month was certainly a very busy 
one, for as will be noticed in the course of study—the apartment 
had to be cleaned and the children had a series of shopping trips 
with their household arts teachers for the purchase of furniture, 
bedding, rugs, kitchen utensils and all the other articles neces- 
sary for a completely furnished home. These excursions fol- 
lowed the art lessons in the choice of color schemes for the 
different rooms, and the selection of furnishings was based on 
this art study as well as on that of the preceding years. 

Then too there were many furnishings to be made. The little 
touches at the last of a few pieces of brass, a lamp with a warm 
glow, the pictures of good taste but little expense, a few sprays 
of growing ivy in a glass bowl, all give a homey atmosphere 
which all those interested have endeavored to express in the 
furnishing of this apartment. 

Now that it is furnished, every possible opportunity will be 
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made to have it used for all kinds of activities. Simplicity, 
order, cleanliness, good taste have made this place a true home 
center. Those interested in the establishment of this Amy 
Schiissler apartment feel that already much good has been done, 
as the children and the visitors as well have carried away with 
them the indelible picture of a homey spot created with very 
little expense but the result of a loving spirit which prompted it. 


II. Tue APPLICATION oF ART IDEALS 
ETHELWYN C. BRADISH 


To know and understand the art ideals upon which Speyer 
School eighth grade girls have based their choices of the decora- 
tion and furnishings for the apartment, the observer must go 
back, not one year, but seven and follow the children in their 
study of shape, tone and color as worked out in all of their 
fine arts problems. 

The first seeds of appreciation are sown in the primary child’s 
making of a border, a few lines and dots which march in 
rhythmic order across his paper. He tries again and again to 
improve the grouping of the spots. Bearing as it does the stamp 
of the child’s original thought, it is as complete in itself as a 
design more technically perfect. The effort for a good choice 
is the valuable part, calling forth, as it does, from the treasure- 
house of the child’s mind all sorts of new and wonderful com- 
binations. 

His appreciation for beauty in rugs has its beginning, when, 
with a sheet of colored paper and a few strips of differing 
widths and colors, he tries to make an individual arrangement 
across the space. To him it is a rug for the doll’s house; to us, 
another step in his gradually developing artistic power. 

In the third grade he designs and builds a clay bowl; and a 
feeling for beautiful line is formed that could never come 
through seeing, hearing or reading about bowls, for there is 
real power gained through creation, no matter how crude the 
result. 

And so it is in all the school years of art study, the child’s 
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judgment is constantly trained through problems, increasing in 
difficulty, with his age. Parallel with these experiences there is 
a constant study of great masterpieces, by photographs, exam- 
ples brought to the schoolroom, and trips to museums and pri- 
vate collections. 

All of this experience which the students have in the ele- 
mentary school we call a study of art structure, or the study of 
the basic principles underlying great art. Without such preced- 
ing study, an eighth grade pupil would find the artistic choice and 
arrangement of an apartment, with the same unity throughout, 
an impossible achievement. 

With this art study as a basis, a series of eight lessons on 
the furnishing of a home, was given the girls, in their seventh 
grade. A brief resumé of this course may serve to show the 
connecting link between the general art problems in the grades 
and their final culmination in the apartment. 

“ What makes home ideal?” proved an interesting first lesson 
in the seventh grade course and opened up infinite possibilities 
from the fine arts side. That restfulness is attained through 
simplicity which brings in the need for harmonious line, tone 
and color, was strongly emphasized. In two visits, one to a 
vacant apartment and the other to a furnished one, and a free 
discussion afterward, ideas and ideals of what to look for in 
a home were formed. 

The next lesson was based upon the question, “ What is the 
guide in the selection of furnishings for a living room?” The 
consideration of the personality of the different members of 
the family was stressed as well as suitable and harmonious 
design. After a discussion of samples and photographs of dif- 
ferent types of furnishings, came a visit to Wanamaker’s store to 
see all the things which enter into a well furnished home. 

The girls awoke to a realization of how bewildering it is to 
choose in the large department store and how important it is ; 
to have the background for making good choices. ; 

A discussion of wall paper, rugs, furniture and draperies { 
ensued and in the next lesson the girls chose samples of dif- 
ferent articles which they would like in a living-room of their 
own. These they arranged on charts. A satisfactory culmina- 
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tion to this course was the opportunity the girls had of rearrang- 
ing a living-room in Whittier Hall, the dormitory of Teachers 
College, and trying to improve it by applying their art 
experience. 

Having exercised their judgment in making choices in many 
and various ways last year, they were ready this fall to apply 
this power in furnishing throughout an apartment which they 
could feel was their own, namely Amy Schiissler Apartment, 
which was to be made complete for the Yorke family. 

What could be more delightful or engrossing than the situa- 
tion in which the girls found themselves, when told of the oppor- 
tunity which was theirs! It is one thing to choose what one 
likes when only harmony has to be considered, but quite another 
with the limitations of a small purse. Any one finds it easy to 
choose beautiful things in expensive materials, but quite a dif- 
ferent matter to hunt attractive paper, rugs, textiles and furni- 
ture in cheap materials. The difficulty of shopping under these 
conditions was well expressed by one of the girls when she said, 
“T don’t like to shop here, the air is so bad in this basement.” 
She was assured that that was the only place we could find the 
chintz with just the right red at twelve and a half cents per 
yard, and dishes for a few dollars, satisfactory in shape and 
color. 

The first lesson on the selection of an apartment for the Yorke 
family, at the small rent their slim purse would allow, gave the 
girls ample opportunity to see how difficult it is to find out 
with all of the artistic requirements which they had been trained 
to look for; as rooms well arranged and lighted, simple fixtures 
and an attractive outlook. All of these, they had decided, con- 
tribute greatly to the comfort and happiness of a family. 

The apartment chosen, the next step was to decide on a suit- 
able as well as beautiful color scheme, considering size, lighting, 
color of woodwork and individuality of each member of the 
family. The woodwork being brown and the lighting so good 
that it did not enter into the problem, they decided on a plain 
tan paper as their background and color note. The suggestions 
of one of the class to have hall, living and dining room similar, 
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thereby giving a feeling of greater space, was readily accepted.” 


A soft yellow for the grandfather’s room and a warm grey for 
the mother’s room, with the bath room in blue and white and 
the floors a grey brown to harmonize with the woodwork, com- 
pleted the general scheme. 

Having chosen the background of the home, the next step 
in preparation for shopping was to choose from samples, types 
of furniture and drapery materials for windows and couches. 
These excursions called for a display of quick judgment and 
good taste requiring constant adjustment to meet the conditions. 
Wide imagination was also invaluable, for the difficulty lay 
in being able to picture each thing as a part of the harmonious 
whole. 

After a number of lessons spent in buying and then making 
the required articles, the girls had the opportunity of arranging 
the rooms. They endeavored to follow their ideas of harmony 
as well as comfort. This was great fun and tested the patience 
of the class many times with the differing opinions and dispari- 
ties of judgment which could only be satisfied by a response to 
every suggestion and a discussion of its effect upon the whole 
scheme. 

The apartment once arranged to the satisfaction of the most 
critical of the girls, the need for exercising artistic judgment 
has by no means ceased, for a choice and arrangement of pic- 
tures must be made; the house must be decorated for a Christmas 
party; and throughout the year various entertainments will be 
carried out which call for special decorations. 

Great benefit has already come to the girls from the arrange- 
ment of the home and their fearless criticism of their own 
effort. Authentic rumors have reached us of what the girls are 
trying to do in their own homes for greater attractiveness and 
comfort. 

The transfer to their own home life of those art ideals we 
are trying to give the girls is perhaps the greatest good that 
can come from the work; for it shows that real art appreciation 
has taken root in their lives, and once started, there is no limit 
to its growth and transmission. 
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Ill. PREPARING THE APARTMENT FOR OCCUPANCY 
WILHELMINA SPOHR 


And now the question comes, just what practical part did 
the children take in the preparation of this apartment? 

Could the questioner step into the Yorke home and see the 
dainty curtains with their tiny white gimp edging and with their 
simple chintz overhangings, the “linon”’ couch covers and com- 
fortable pillows, the attractive bureau scarfs, the portieres and 
table runners, he would find the answer to his question, for all 
of these articles were made by the eighth grade girls. 

All Household Arts classes sew, and are likely to continue 
to do so as long as there are women and children to clothe and 
homes to be furnished. The making of the necessary furnish- 
ings and hangings in this home afforded ample opportunity to 
sew and to stitch, and numerous technical problems were met 
because of immediate necessity, not because it was thought good 
for all girls to learn to do certain things against a time of 
possible need. There was no manufacturing of problems. They 
presented themselves in numerous forms, and instead of being 
executed on scraps of cloth and being mounted in a book, they 
are to be found on the various necessary textile fabrics which 
beautify the home. There were long straight seams to stitch, 
corners to mitre, lace edging to match, designs to consider in 
utilizing pieces, buttonholes to make, linens to hem and to mark, 
and it seemed at times no end of planning and measuring and 
scheming to make things come out right. No one can doubt there 
were many technical problems in sewing, the solution of which 
filled an immediate and vital need, and the duplicating of which 
takes place in every girl’s home where economy of money and 
materials is considered. 

The interest attached to the proper finishing of these furnish- 
ings made even the ripping seem more worth while for was not 
the ability of the entire class to be measured by this work? 

Aside from the technical work, these furnishings afforded 
splendid opportunity for the study of various phases of textiles. 
The choice of suitable material for various purposes was always 
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a consideration. Prices, widths, and wearing qualities became 
terms of real meaning. The girls chose from samples, where 
it was possible, as in the case of materials for hangings and cur- 
tains, but took shopping excursions to compare and select when 
it seemed more advisable. This was felt necessary in purchasing 
mattresses, blankets, pillows and towels. 

There were many interesting experiences on these excursions, 
affording good lessons in buying. For example, on the day the 
class was buying towels a sale was offered. Twenty-five cent 
towels were being sold for nineteen cents. Immediately upon 
arriving at the counter a pupil asked, “ Why are they reduced?” 
The salesman explained that it was a “ job lot” and that there 
were some “ seconds” in the lot. In choosing our towels there 
was great enthusiasm shown. A preference for pattern was 
sacrificed for soundness of quality, and no seconds were included 
in our purchase. Dozens of women hovered around that counter 
during the time we were in the store and many seemed satisfied 
they had secured bargains. 

When selecting bed linen the class considered the question of 
size, quality and price of sheets and pillow cases. “ Shall we 
buy them ready-made or shall we make them?” was satisfactorily 
answered after comparing materials and prices. The choice of 
blankets depended very largely upon the amount of money avail- 
able for this purpose, but here again there was opportunity for 
seeing the variation in price and size and feeling the difference 
in quality and weight. The subject of linen adulteration with 
practical work in testing for adulterants, and discussion as to 
prices, widths, and best time to buy, preceded the actual purchase 
of tablecloths and napkins for the dining room. And so we 
found throughout the lessons in shopping for textile materials 
that there was a continual application of knowledge already 
acquired and equal opportunity for the acquisition of information 
useful to any one interested in purchasing materials for a home. 

Our shopping excursions were not limited to this one phase 
of household necessities. There was furniture to buy and a 
kitchen and a bathroom to equip. 

Careful planning, with consideration of the real needs of the 
family and the uses of the various rooms, and the study of cata- 
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logs and price lists, made it possible to approximate the cost of 
furnishing the several rooms. 

With this budget in mind, and strong convictions against 
exceeding it, we found the shopping trips particularly full of 
interest. 

Two hundred dollars! How many times it was counted, and 
how much more interesting the arithmetic of house furnishing 
proved, than that of abstract number! How many bills were 
added, and when the sum ran too high, how many different 
subtractions were made! To say nothing of the multiplication of 
perplexing situations, and the division of responsibilities. 

The large stock of the department store gave ample illustrative 
material. Opinions as to line and color, comfort and con- 
venience, suitability and cost, vied with each other for recogni- 
tion. No one could be a member of such a group without learn- 
ing that beauty of line and good construction go hand in hand 
with comfort and convenience and it is gratifying to pass on the 
fact that neither had to be sacrificed because of scanty purse. 

Many interesting economies were practiced. For illustration, 
go into the dining room. No one looking at the table need 
suspect that eighth grade girls stained and waxed it. It was a 
plain bass wood kitchen table with drop leaves, purchased in 
a department store basement for $4.13. The stain and wax 
brought the cost to nearly $5.00. Simple Japanese runners in 
yellow design, give it a satisfying air of fitness in the room with 
its plain, tan walls, painted floor and brown crex rug. The 
study tables at $1.89 were given the same treatment and save 
for the absence of a drawer, answer the purpose for which they 
were intended quite as well as the more pretentious oak table in 
the living room which cost $4.50. 

Another economy may be seen in the excelsior cushion, cov- 
ered with a bit of bright yellow which fills a need in the way 
of color on the couch of grandfather’s bedroom, and keeps the 
more comfortable feather pillow from looking lonely. 

Probably no trip was more carefully planned and no itemized 
list more carefully made than that of kitchen equipment. There 
were so many things to buy and so much to choose from that 
rapid work was necessary. The class had had experience in 
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handling kitchen equipment in previous work and had formed 
judgments with regard to various utensils which were of value 
at this time. White enamel ware was given preference, and only 
to save money which was needed for something equally important 
was the tin dishpan substituted. The preparation of food in this 
bright sunny kitchen with its buff walls and painted floor, with 
fresh cheese cloth curtains at the window and a growing plant 
near by, should be a pleasure. Color harmony was a considera- 
tion here as elsewhere and its restful influence is strongly felt. 

Silver, dining room china, and glass were chosen from samples 
brought to the school room. Only enough to meet the needs of 
six persons was considered essential. Light plated ware was 
within our means, and semi-porcelain with simple pleasing design 
was the choice in china. 

It might be well to state that there was some advance shopping 
or investigating on the part of the instructors to insure economy 
of time to the class as well as to determine where best values 
could be found. New York City offers such great variety that 
it is easy to dissipate time and energy as well as money by not 
knowing just where to go, so careful planning was necessary 
each time. 

Shopping in person was supplemented by doing a limited 
amount of mail order business. Furniture of the desired lines 
at a more reasonable price than could be obtained elsewhere 
was ordered by mail from a reputable furniture company. This 
made it possible also to obtain the desired stain, as the several 
pieces were finished to order. The study of catalogs with definite 
needs in mind gave opportunity to compare styles, finishes and 
prices with what had been seen in the stores. Incidentally this 
provided a real reason for writing a good business letter. While 
only one could be sent, each girl had the practice in writing. It 
was interesting throughout the time spent in purchasing and 
equipping, to note the amount of incidental but not accidental, 
teaching possible. There were opportunities throughout to teach 
girls, as well as subject matter. Shopping ethics, courtesy, and 
behavior in street cars and in shops, appropriate street clothing, 
and like problems were discussed when occasion provided. 

The shopping excursions were followed by the arrival of all 
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kinds of interesting parcels and crates, and the assembling of 
the furniture with the home-made furnishings already referred 
to makes the apartment a comfortable, attractive place in which 
the Yorke family may establish its city home. 


IV. Activities or Datty LIFE 
CORA M. WINCHELL 


Following the re-papering and re-painting, a thorough cleans- 
ing of the entire apartment was necessary. Two lessons were 
spent in this task. The girls in the class were not, at first, fully 
possessed of an appreciation of the dignity of labor; two of them 
even announced that they “were not allowed to scrub floors.” 
One of these spent much time and energy on the top step of a 
ladder, washing transoms. The other, the daughter of a faithful 
cleaning woman, went earnestly to work scrubbing the lowest 
shelf of a bookcase, unconscious of the fact that this required 
the same humble posture which the scorned floor would have 
demanded, with a more difficult leverage. 

The wardrobes in the bedrooms required thorough cleansing. 
Our predecessors had seemingly been firm believers in the 
adage “Out of sight, out of mind” for the floors and ledges 
below the drawers, and the highest shelves and the tops of the 
doors had not been disturbed for a long time. Assigned to Mrs. 
Yorke’s wardrobe was one young girl who proudly confessed 
that she did not know how to clean,—“ her mother and sisters 
had always done that work in her home.” Frankly, the “ joy 
in work ” did not enter into her soul during the process; but an 
improved ideal of cleanliness and a respect for truth and sin- 
cerity even in hidden corners must have been added to her 
ethical code. 

The kitchen and bath room naturally presented tasks which 
were not attractive per se. However, the joy in completing a 
task once begun showed itself in the refusal of one girl to 
allow another to complete a particularly unpleasant and difficult 
piece of work which she had begun. 

The apartment offered the usual varied problems found in 
the cleaning of any home. A study was made of the methods 
to use in cleaning painted, varnished and unstained wood; in 
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washing windows; in cleaning tiling, white enameled surfaces, 
nickel faucets, galvanized iron and zinc. The floors had been 
freshly painted, and no difficult scrubbing was necessary. 

The prospect of a clean and attractive setting for the furnish- 
ings which had been selected and ordered for the new home 
failed to make the appeal to the girlish mind that it made to the 
“ grown-ups,” or that it makes for the real home maker. In 
order really to like to clean one must know how to clean; fur- 
thermore she must know something oi scientific “ reasons why ;” 
she must appreciate the resulting comfort; and she must have 
sufficient vision and imagination to picture, as she labors, the 
beauty of the completed task. To establish these factors in the 
lives of the girls is the main aim underlying the activities in 
cleaning and sanitation. The freshness of the furnishings has 
been a great joy to the girls and their satisfaction in this will 
make all their laundering and cleaning lessons seem worth while. 

Part of settling in the little home was a study of the efficient 
arrangement of the kitchen. Economy of space in the storage 
of equipment; the arrangement of utensils and furnishings from 
the standpoint of economy of effort in their use; order and 
cleanliness in the systematizing of pantry shelves; storage of 
staples and perishables; convenience in the placing of cleaning 
equipment,—all this from the standpoint of the possibilities of a 
small apartment kitchen makes an interesting problem in scien- 
tific management in the home. The apartment is proving very 
valuable as a laboratory for various types of lessons in the 
regular schedule. Sixteen glasses of orange and grape fruit 
marmalade have been made under normal home conditions. As 
the class worked, four loaves of bread, left to rise, by the stu- 
dent family during their absence, stood carefully covered in the 
kitchen. A well-stocked basket of fruits and vegetables which 
had been sent to the home by the family of one member who lives 
“up State” showed foresight and care in the storage of foods. 
The well-covered staples in the pantry, the clean stove, sink and 
garbage pail, the “cold box” outside the window, the sturdy 
fern in the kitchen window, all speak with silent tongues of 
home ideals, and cannot fail to leave an impression of order, 
beauty and economy in household management. 
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A plan for “week-end opportunities” provides for actual 
home experience in the apartment. The regular schedule of 
work includes class training in the selection, preparation and 
service of foods; in cleaning various rooms; in laundry work and 
care of the bedroom; and also for mending, patching and other 
simple repairing for the resident students. The spring house- 
cleaning will make it necessary to store carefully the blankets 
and winter clothing. This is supplemented by opportunities for 
the girls, in groups of two, to plan and serve Friday dinner and 
Saturday breakfast and luncheon to the Yorke family—consist- 
ing of the three resident students, a student observer and the 
two girls. They plan, serve and calculate the cost of the three 
meals. The Saturday luncheon menu consists mainly of “ left- 
overs” attractively served. During Saturday morning the girls 
assist in the cleaning of the apartment. The work assigned to 
each will be varied in order to broaden her experience; e. g., 
the cleaning of dining room and kitchen gives experience in the 
cleaning of different types of rooms and in the use and care of 
cleaning equipment. 

At a time most convenient for all concerned the marketing 
excursions to the open market at Fort Lee Ferry (a ten- 
minute walk) and to the near-by marketing districts gives ex- 
perience in the selection of foods. Furthermore it establishes 
| an intelligent basis for comparing the advantages and disad- 
i vantages of each type of market. In this work, the class made 
use of a series of pamphlets and printed sheets published by the 

Mayor’s Food Supply Committee.* 
i On Friday and Saturday, Dec. 11 and 12, the following meals 
i were prepared and served by the girls: 


1 Friday Dinner. 
a} Broiled halibut, with lemon. 


Delmonico potatoes. 


1 The titles are as follows: 
F | Single Sheets: 1. How to Buy. 2. What to Buy. 3. Vegetables. 4. 
) \ Make a Dollar Earn Twenty Cents. 5. Fish. 6. In Place of Meat. 7. 
How to Save Time and Money in Cooking. 
Pamphlets: 1. Preparation of Vegetables for the Table (reprint of 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 256). 2. What the Purchasing Public Should 
Know. 3. Substitutes for Meat. 4. Information about Fish and How 
to use them. 
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Mashed turnips. 
Bread and butter. 
Apple compote. 
Vanilla wafers. 
Tea. 


Saturday Breakfast. 


Half grape fruit. 

Pearl barley, milk, sugar. 

Creamed eggs on toast. 

Coffee or cocoa. 

(Cocoa was made for the two girls.) 


Saturday Luncheon. 


Fish salad, lettuce, French dressing. 
Rice and potatoes, combined. 

Bread and butter. 

Grape fudge. 

Cocoa and cake. 


The total cost for the three meals was $2.07, or about 1I2c. 
per person per meal, 

As far as possible, these “ week-end opportunities” are su- 
pervised, but not directed, by one of the resident students. The 
girls feel that the task is theirs, but that “ Miss McCown will 
be there to help us if we need her.”* The results are carefully 
recorded by the resident supervisor, and “ honors” are given for 
the best work accomplished in the different types of activities. 

While this practical work is going on in the home, the class 
makes a careful study of the proper expenditure of the Yorke 
family for food; of the varying relative food values obtainable 
for a given sum of money; of the selection and care of cleaning 
materials and equipment; of the ethics of cooking and cleaning 
in a New York apartment building; of the opportunities for the 
girl in the New York home to help in its care and management, 
and the pleasure to be derived from a study of efficiency as 
applied to these activities. The subtile influence of a pleasing 


1The students in residence are Miss Nellie McCown, who is re- 
sponsible for the work in Foods and Sanitation, Miss Ethel Cobb, and 
Miss Helen MacMullen. 
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home in attracting one’s friends and in holding the various mem- 
bers of the family has already been felt; for one of the girls in 
the first group assigned to the week end work asked if she might 
bring her sewing and stay a little while in the evening. (The 
girls are taken to their homes Friday evening and return in 
time to serve breakfast at eight o’clock on Saturday morning.) 

The apartment provides an ideal place for the social life of 
the girls. The dainty service of afternoon tea was shown them 
by the student residents who entertained them at an “at home” 
in order to establish a friendly acquaintance before the “ week- 
end opportunities” presented themselves. A Valentine’s Day 
party will be given by the girls to the boys of the class, and 
simple refreshments will be served. Cookies were made by the 
girls in preparation for the parents’ evening on Nov. 20. 

Invitations have been issued by the class to members of the 
faculty at Teachers College for the afternoon of January thir- 
teenth. The refreshments will be prepared and served as a 
class exercise. 

The social life of the home is considered a vital part of the 
course; and the ideal of entertaining at an expense in proper 
relation to other divisions of the budget is one aim in this phase 
of the work. Another main aim is the development of social 
poise and grace and an appreciation of simple hospitality. 

In addition to the work as outlined for the girls of the eighth 
grade, the apartment furnishes opportunities for the girls in the 
seventh grade and neighborhood classes to enter a real home. 
The Sheltering Arms Home sends several classes of boys and 
girls to Speyer School for instruction in household arts in 
afternoon classes. The chance to go into a real home means 
much to these little folks. To the children from the neighboring 
buildings the apartment offers a concrete illustration of what 
may be done in their own homes. Each class is given as many 
opportunities as possible to work in the apartment, and lessons 
which might seem more or less formal when taught in a school 
laboratory will become real home problems within these walls. 

In response to a request from the girls a club has been formed 
which meets once in two weeks in order to learn to knit and 
crochet. This gives an opportunity for social intercourse, and 
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emphasizes the value of “ pick up work ” in the resting moments. 

Experience in preparation of light refreshments is given as part 

of the club work. 

Opportunity is given from time to time to the Teachers Col- 
lege students of household arts education to enter the apartment 
for experience in the preparation and service of meals. This 
plan is limited to the students in the methods course. It proves 

very helpful to young women who are boarding during their 

| college course and have no access to a home kitchen for prac- 
tice and experience. 
Back of all the visible activities there must exist, in the Amy 
Schiissler Apartment, a spirit of loving codperation, unselfish 
endeavor, and social service, for without it the home will not 
| be worthy of the name it bears. 


EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONALISM?* 
BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 


| A government agency reaching outside present national boun- 
daries and taking form as a league of peace or a federation of 
nations may be expected just as soon as the average man is 
convinced that there may be a wider citizenship than that of 
the nation. Education as conscious evolution must aim at making 
this wider patriotism as common a possession of the individual 
as the narrower patriotism is at present; and teachers who would 
work for lasting security can make the most effective contribu- 
tion by conceiving of their work of teaching in world terms. 

If the schools of leading nations would consciously cultivate alle- 

giance to the republic of humanity as well as to the particular 

national state, a practical basis for a larger government agency 
would be laid. 

Citizenship in such a republic is a state of mind; like the 
Kingdom of Heaven, it is within you. You and I must widen 
our idea of the society of which we are members to include 
mankind, and then a political structure that will cross present 
international boundaries may come about. This ideal republic 
of humanity—and it may come in a practical form as a federa- 


1 An address to students in Milbank Chapel, Teachers College. 
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tion of present powers with international laws, courts and police 
—is to include ultimately all nations and races, and loyalty to 
the common interests of all men is the basis of its citizenship. 
The progress of all and the welfare of all regardless of race is 
its program. It does not propose negative neutrality as the duty 
of the nation, but joint international action for common better- 
ment; this great war’s lesson is not, “ Be righteous, be armed, 
strike fear into any possible enemy,” but rather, “Down with 
artificial barriers between states, and promote world-wide com- 
merce in goods, in ideas, and in sympathies, and make every indi- 
vidual a world-citizen rather than a narrow-visioned patriot in 
some racial or national group.” Let us recognize that the true 
interests of one’s own nation are coincident with the real in- 
terests of all nations; that the nation that consciously aggran- 
dizes itself at the expense of others is a robber, whether the 
methods be by colonial exploitation or by unjustified tariffs ; that 
the standards of living of all nations must ultimately level up 
uniformly to a reasonable degree of comfort (even if the process 
be centuries long) ; and that there is natural wealth enough if 
properly developed to support humanity, and not a few favored 
nations, upon this level of comfort. Let us recognize that there 
must be made available a common education for all races; that 
the internationalism claimed for science must be extended to all 
culture and ideas; and that a democratic spirit and even sym- 
pathy between races may be based upon the fact that morality 
is primarily personal and not racial. 

Education will largely aid in bringing about this republic of 
humanity. We must as teachers work consciously for a world 
patriotism and culture; we must emphasize world citizenship 
as a supplement to national citizenship, and develop in each 
child international intelligence and sympathy. Then as the indi- 
vidual citizen becomes conscious of his place in a world organ- 
ization we may expect him to submit himself to a larger govern- 
ing agency and help in its creation. Though such proposals 
may seem visionary they alone point the way to lasting security 
and progress, and the first steps toward their realization wait on 
the teacher’s taking a world view of his profession. 

To internationalize yourself, is therefore not a counsel of per- 
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fection but a common-sense first step for all who really desire 
peace and unbroken social progress. In our profession we must 
exchange not only occasional professors and teachers between 
nations ; we must learn to maintain a constant exchange of ideas 
and methods and ideals even, through professional books and 
journals and meetings. Specifically, each of us should know 
his own field internationally, whether it be a science, an art, or 
some other division of knowledge, that is, each of us should 
think in terms of the men and schools and ideas of other nations 
as well as of his own; or, speaking generally, we must create 
a cosmopolitan professional spirit concerned with world progress 
through education. Let our educational leaders state a world 
purpose for our profession and for the schools, and let each of 
us express such a purpose in his own teaching. The example of 
Teachers College, which knows no state or single nation, but 
receives and gives again her students to every quarter of the 
globe, suggests a guiding principle for the work of the teacher. 

How then shall we of the schools help build the new republic 
of humanity? First, it must come in the minds and convictions 
of men; and the school together with the church, the press, and 
the book control the molding of ideas and convictions. If the 
broader republic exist within you and me, it will express itself 
quickly enough in the structure of wider government agencies. 
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GRACE HOADLEY DODGE 


IN MEMORIAM 


Grace Hoadley Dodge, founder and life-long benefactor of 
Teachers College, died after an illness of only a day, on the 
twenty-seventh of December. She had addressed the students 
in Milbank Chapel hardly more than a week earlier, with her 
usual warm-hearted vigor; and the news of her death came as 
a great shock. The next number of the Recorp will print a 
detailed account of her life and her connection with Teachers 
College; but it may be fitting here to recall how intimate that 
connection has been. She was in a very literal sense, our 
founder; the idea of starting such an institution originated in 
a little group of people gathered in her home. She was from that 
time to the day of her death a Trustee of the College, not only 
in name, but actively using on behalf of the institution that 
mind which Mr. J. P. Morgan called “ thé finest business brain 
in the United States.” She gave most liberally of her wealth; 
the Household Arts building, a memorial to her mother, was only 
one of her many benefactions. Most of all, she gave herself, 
not only in her many years of service as treasurer,—a post which 
too often included the soliciting as well as the disbursing of 
funds,—but in countless acts of friendliness to both officers and 
students. There has hardly been a week in the history of the 
college when some one of our body has not owed to her gener- 
osity needed care in sanitarium or hospital, or other relief. The 
religious work in the college, as outside, has been her special 
care. Her interest in it has been bounded by no narrow sec- 
tarianism, but like her life, has exemplified that reverence for a 
universal Father that saw in all mankind His children, to be 
loved and helped as if they were her own. 
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COLLEGE NEWS 


AND 


DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 
BIOLOGY 


The Course in Sex-Education 


The study of the problems of sex-education which was intro- 
duced in Teachers College in the summer session of 1913 has 
now become a part of the regular work, being included this 
year in a half-course and a unit course of ten lectures for gradu- 
ate students and in a series of fifteen biological lectures supple- 
mentary to the course in human biology for undergraduates. 
The lectures given by Professor Bigelow in the summers of 1913 
and 1914 have been supplemented by a number of lectures given 
before parents’ associations, groups of young men, and several 
religious organizations, and will be published in the near future 
by the Macmillan Company under the title of “ The Larger Sex- 
Education.” This book will completely survey the sex-education 
movement and its literature. The title of the book represents 
the point of view that has always prevailed in all discussions 
of sex-education at Teachers College. The narrow “ sex- 
hygiene”? movement of ten years ago that proposed to solve 
the alarming sex problems by instruction that emphasized the 
abnormalities of sex as they affect health is rapidly giving way 
to the larger viewpoint of sex-education which, while not 
omitting any essential facts of hygiene that are likely to be helpful 
as a protection of health, is stressing the normal aspects of 
sex in relation to life. 

The instruction given at Teachers College is not intended to 
prepare specialists in sex-education, but rather to give mature 
students a liberal view of the ethical, social, and hygienic prob- 
lems and educational propositions connected therewith. It is 
becoming extremely doubtful whether we want educational spec- 
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ialists in sex-education, for it is generally agreed among the 
educators who have most carefully studied the possible intro- 
duction of limited phases of sex-instruction into schools that 
special courses labelled “sex” should be avoided. On the con- 
trary, it seems wisest to advocate that biology, hygiene, ethics, 
social science, and general literature offer numerous opportuni- 
ties for unobtrusive teaching that touches the great problems of 
sex and gives a basis for understanding special literature that, 
so far as we can see, must be the common teacher of the most 
delicate and yet most vital facts concerning the relation of sex 
to the individual life. Viewing in this way the possibility of 
only limited school instruction, it is evident that the brief courses 
now given at Teachers College are primarily of general cultural 
value in that they enable students to gain quickly an inclusive 
view of some great but neglected problems of life, and at the 
same time may point the way for some students who may later 
find opportunities for taking the lead in local developments of 
the sex-education movement in homes, churches, and schools. 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
New Courses in the Department 


Three new courses are offered this year in Teachers College 
in the field of educational sociology. The general course on 
* The Social Theory of Public Education” which formerly ex- 
tended throughout the year has been shortened into a single 
semester course and is offered the first half of the academic 
year, where it serves as an introduction to the sociological study 
of education. 

It is now followed, in the second semester, by a new two-hour 
course specially designed for those who are to become class- 
room teachers in the kindergarten, elementary, intermediate, and 
secondary schools. Social philosophy, sociology, and social 
psychology are here applied to the educative process as utilized in 
the work of socialization, whether in the cultural education of 
children, the assimilation of adult immigrants, or the civilization 
of backward peoples in colonial and mission fields. The chief 
emphasis is laid upon the social interpretation of the educative 
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processes of ordinary elementary and secondary schools. In ad- 
dition to the course of study and teaching methods, the inquiry 
covers class and school management, government and discipline, 
play, sociability, athletics and other organized student activities. 

These fundamental courses are paralleled by two other courses 
devised for those who are to be engaged in directive work as 
principals, supervisors, or superintendents. During the first 
semester the problem of vocational education is studied from 
the standpoint of the social facts and principles determining its 
establishment and maintenance. The course begins with the 
social history of vocational training and traces the rise and de- 
cline of apprenticeship, the attempted revival of training within 
the vocation, the movement for special endowed schools, the 
appeal to the public school system, and the present tendency 
towards codperation between school and occupation. The avail- 
able statistics which throw light on contemporaneous conditions 
in social and vocational education are analyzed with the object of 
discovering the factors which should be taken into account in the 
organization of a system of vocational schools. Hence studies 
are made of special conditions, such as the age at which men 
and women enter typical occupations, the amount of liberal edu- 
cation they possess, their occupational history, the influence of 
economic pressure, the distribution of occupations, the extent 
of specialization, the degree of skill and scientific intelligence 
required, the amount of remuneration, labor supply and demand, 
seasonal employment, etc. The purpose of the whole course 
is to establish facts and standards which are important in the 
maintenance of an economical and effective system of vocational 
training. 

The course on the social foundations of vocational education is 
followed in the second semester by one on “ The Social Basis of 
School Systems.” Beginning with a statement of the democratic 
theory of education implied in American ideals and values, the 
students are acquainted with the influence of various political 
and social concepts which have affected the history and present 
organization of public education in the United States. The 
social conditions which have encouraged or retarded the full 
democratization of American education are investigated. The 
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composition of the social, student, and teaching populations is 
analyzed with reference to all the factors to which the school 
system must adjust, from the density or sparsity of peoples to 
their cultural and racial prejudices. The conservational, educa- 
tional, and distributional functions of schools are related to the 
external conditions which have brought about the school’s changed 
and widened activities. The object of the course is to gain a 
sociologist’s rather than an educator’s view of society’s use of 
the school. 

The practicum in educational sociology which has been given 
for a number of years past, changes its field of study with each 
academic year. The graduate students are this year working 
codperatively upon an investigation of the social efficiency of 
the course of study. The emphasis is being laid upon the 
elementary school. The social survey is the chief means em- 
ployed. The students are attempting to determine with accuracy 
the common conditions and obligations which must be met by 
the average citizen. Thus for the elementary school subject of 
civics, one investigator is making a comparative and statistical 
study of the national, state, and local platforms of the various 
political parties in order to know which economic, social and 
political facts and principles the average citizen ought to 
know, in order to cast his vote intelligently in the settlement of 
current issues. Supplemental studies in analysis of the editorial 
and news columns of dailies, weeklies, and monthlies are also 
being made. For language, the frequency of errors among 
various occupation-groups is being studied; for spelling, the 
number of words employed in written composition and the 
relative frequency of particular mistakes; for history, the scope 
of historical references made in everyday life; for geography, 
the facts most pertinent in ordinary business and cultural affairs. 
These tabulations of social demand are compared with tabu- 
lations of the facts covered by typical courses of study and 
widely used text-books, for the purpose of noting divergence 
between school demand and social demand. 

The dominant purpose of the department of educational sociol- 
ogy is to establish more definite standards as to what the 
schools should aim to do. Much of the waste in modern educa- 
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tion lies in ineffective teaching methods; more may lie in teach- 
ing the wrong things. The use of the social survey promises 
to make schools more pointedly practical in their service to the 
public, and more appealing to students recruited from social 
classes with varying needs. 


ENGLISH 
A Laboratory Course in College Composition 


A new type of course in English Composition will probably 
be offered in Teachers College next year, as an outgrowth of 
work that has been given for several years in a special division 
of Sophomore English for students wishing to write for publi- 
cation. This division has been opened during the current winter 
to upper class students who have special problems in writing; 
who, in other words, have definite subject matter in hand which 
they wish to work up for a definite, or a definitely imagined, 
public. The response to this offering has been such as to indi- 
cate the need of an advanced course of this nature for students 
who have had English B, as well as for those in English B who 
wish to give all their time to writing. There is special demand 
from certain departments: Music and Fine Art students who 
wish some further outlet for creative imagination; and students 
in Practical Arts, particularly Household Economics and Nurs- 
ing, who realize the increasing demand in their special fields 
for articles and bulletins that are at once well informed and well 
written. 

Behind the course lies the theory that good writing comes 
primarily from a social motive; from having subject matter to 
communicate and some interested reader to give it to. Wherever 
this condition exists (and its existence in the ordinary English 
course is at best a polite fiction for nine papers out of ten) a 
student, theoretically, ought to gain by dropping the regular 
course, and under careful guidance working up his special mate- 
rial for his real public. The attempt is being made this year to 
see how far this principle can be pushed; what problems of 
method arise in the conduct of such a course; what is the best 
size of class, and the best time allotment; and how far results 
can be tested by actual publication of papers written. 
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The course is now conducted through weekly individual con- 
ferences of ten minutes or more per student. This arrangement 
is necessitated by program conflicts, which make it impossible 
for the group to come together at any one hour. It is also justi- 
fiable, for hardly any three have like problems either in the 
subjects chosen or in the technical Guestions of composition. 
The twenty-five students’ conferences fill one morning from 
quarter past eight till half past twelve, and spread out into that 
afternoon and another day, averaging in all about five hours. 
No requirement is specified, other than that the student shall 
propose subjects to be written up, and a real or hypothetical 
body of readers. The instructor plays the part of an editor, 
making preliminary suggestions as to scope and point of view, 
and when manuscript comes in, insisting that he (as represent- 
ing the special public addressed) be made to understand the 
paper, be interested, and — so far as his knowledge of the sub- 
ject goes — be convinced. No “ marks” of the conventional sort 
are put on the papers; they are either accepted at once, or 
turned back, sometimes repeatedly, for working over. Before 
being finally accepted, they must be in shape for the printer. 
Typewritten manuscript is preferred, though not at present re- 
quired. No text-book is used, and no literature is assigned regu- 
larly ; but standard reference books are to be found in the office 
of the instructor where conferences are held, and reading of 
various kinds is prescribed where need arises. 

The nature of the work may be indicated by a few of the 
problems proposed by students, and their modification : 


A. Art student. “A Ten Minute Lecture to Grade Teachers 
on the History of Architecture.” Modified to a series 
of papers suitable for ten or fifteen-minute talks on 
New York churches (visited by the writer) as ex- 
amples of various historic styles, St. Thomas’s Church 
for Gothic, etc. Readings in Moore and other authori- 
ties. 


B. Household arts student. “‘ Menus for a New York Fam- 
ily of Six, on a $1,000 Income.” Daily menus for a 
week, with food values, cost, and marketing lists 
worked out. (Printed in the Household Arts Review.) 
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C. The same student. An answer to an article in the Novem- 
ber Atlantic, “ A Professor in a Small College,” show- 
ing how under the conditions described he could not 
only make both ends meet but save $500 yearly. 

D. Student in elementary supervision. “The Religious Edu- 
cation of the Young Child.” Written on the request of 
an editor of a religious journal. 

E. Art student. “ Navajo Silver Work.” Published in the 
Household Arts Review. 


F. Art student. Original verse. Practice-work in writing 
sonnets and fixed forms; later, a College song. 

G. Student in nursing education. A series of lectures on 
hospital dietetics, for actual use in a training class for 
nurses. 

H. Student in hospital supervision. A bulletin on oppor- 
tunities for graduate study of nursing; to be printed 
and circulated by the Alumnae of the Teachers College 
Department of Nursing and Health. 

I. Three students, in various departments. Original short 
stories. 

J. Student in textiles. Ornament in Woman’s Dress. Writ- 
ten as for a women’s magazine. 


K. Art student. Efficiency in Advertising. 


L. Student in elementary supervision. A series of papers for 
a children’s magazine, like St. Nicholas, on the leading 
industries of the Pacific Coast (the writer’s home dis- 
trict). Papers on Salmon Fishery and Canning, Dairy- 
ing, Olive-growing. 

M. Student of mathematics. Talks to High-school boys on 
mathematical diversions; on applications of mathe- 
matics in physics ; and other similar subjects. 


The instructor puts on the student the responsibility for dig- 
ging out information needed, and confines his efforts to scruti- 
nizing what comes before him. In the matter of time allotment, 
the tendency, scarcely to be overcome, is for the conferences 
to extend beyond the assigned ten minutes to a length beyond 
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reasonable economy. For this reason, the course should be 
limited to twenty students to each instructor, a number that can 
: be handled with approximately the same expenditure of effort 
f as forty by uniform class-room methods. The noteworthy thing 
about the course so far, is the interest and the hard work of 
4 the students, without any artificial stimuli in the way of stated 
i requirements or assigned marks. Many have done more work 
i than was expected, and have been content with simple acceptance 
i | or rejection. The improvement of almost all students not only in | 
i the details of style, but in clear and ordered thinking, has been 
i marked. It is this spontaneous interest and definite improve- 
i ment that make it seem worth while to continue the experiment. 


FINE ARTS 
Why We Study Fine Arts—New Work in Progress 


i If you were to ask me how we make our fine arts courses 
| useful to so many different people I should answer in this way: 
by meeting everyday needs. 

All people have to decide questions of color, shape and ar- 
rangement,— it may be in the household, or in business, or 
if in personal affairs. Those who do not care whether things look 
well or not make many wrong decisions. See them all about us, 
: on the streets, in windows, in fields by the railroad, in street 
cars, on counters, in houses and on people! 

To those who do care about the looks of the man-made world, 
| art training can be of special service. It is the business of the 
i art teacher to find out how to render this service most effectively. 
First we must understand clearly just what is wanted, then 
I we will try to meet the wants as fully as we can. These are 
i some of the general, everyday needs: 

i To judge of the quality of design in woven and printed goods, 
| in wall papers, rugs, furniture and utensils. 

To choose colors for the outside of houses and for interior 
decoration ; colors for costume; and colors of paper and ink for 
printing. 

To know what a good picture is. ‘ 

To study museum collections with profit and pleasure. 
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To sympathize with all efforts to make the places where we 
live more attractive. 

There are also special needs: To be able to draw from nature, 
to sketch, to paint, to illustrate, to design in simple ways. 

These needs must be met, of course, for most people, in the 
public schools. Much of the art teaching in these, throughout 
the country, consists of drawing from nature, illustrating stories, 
and designing for school purposes. Neither the nature-drawing 
nor the “applied” design meet squarely the general needs of 
everyday life. Neither leads directly to feeling for quality, to 
ability to choose the fine—something that every practical person 
wants. 

It takes more knowledge and appreciation to pick out a good 
design than to choose a good picture. Questions of design in 
fabrics, furnishings and costume you must usually settle for 
yourself, but as to the excellence of pictures there is abundant 
help,— from books, museums, artists and teachers. 

Then to meet the general need effectively we must teach some- 
thing more directly useful than nature drawing and applied 
design, though we can by no means neglect these. From the 
kindergarten to the last year of college the pupils must have 
experience in choosing the best form, arrangement, lighting and 
color. These experiences in discerning quality are the backbone 
of all Teachers College work in fine arts. 

There are many ways of presenting these problems of choice. 
The children, for example, may put a cut-paper tree on the 
cover of a Christmas folder. Here is a space whose size, pro- 
portions, and color must be settled, perhaps by the whole class,— 
like a community laying out a new street. Each child must 
decide upon the shape and size of the tree for his folder, and 
where it will look best,— like a citizen planning how his new 
house ought to look in relation to the grounds and the whole 
street. 

Older pupils experiment with lines and spots in spaces to 
find out something about good proportion, rhythm, contrast and 
grouping. They create designs of their own in order to have 
the experience of getting good color and of making lines sing 
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together,— as they will have to do in their homes and with their 
costumes. 

The pupils do many other things as practical applications,— 
draw, paint, print, model, hammer, sew, design costumes and 
furnish apartments. 

These choices and inventions with their applications, and with 
influence of teachers, books and museums of art should fit 
students for meeting the needs of everyday life. 


New Art WorK IN PROGRESS OR PLANNED 


“ Panama” Designs. We are sending to the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition sixty large designs in color, based upon pre-historic 
American symbols. It was not our intention to design in Ameri- 
can Indian “style” but’to seek for new qualities of line and 
color through using these strange, mysterious and elemental 
motifs. We have made designs for modern uses,— panels, mon- 
ograms, book covers, patterns for printed and woven fabrics — 
but in the spirit of the ancient American art. 

Color Printing. In such a large institution as ours there is 
constant demand for posters and announcements. These should 
be good in color and lettering and should add to the good ap- 
pearance of the place where they are shown. To meet this need 
and also to train students to do the best work in advertising, 
printing and decoration we have established a course in color 
printing. 

Lettering. Next year there will be a course in writing and 
lettering for study of fine technique and of design in this line. 
The instructor has prepared herself by special work in Germany 
and Austria. 

Blackboard Drawing. The teacher or speaker who can use the 
chalk for rapid, expressive illustrations has a most effective 
tool always at hand. We shall provide a short course in this 
work, supplementary to the courses in freehand drawing. 

Museum Guidance. Many people desire help in studying art 
museum collections. New museums are being founded every day. 
How shall we get the most good from them? In codperation 
with the Metropolitan Museum and other museums we shall try 
to answer the question. 
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GEOGRAPHY 
English Translation of “La Geographie Humaine” 

In collaboration with Professor Bowman of Yale University, 
Professor Dodge is engaged on the adaptation for English and 
American use, of Brunhes’ “ La Géographie Humaine,” first pub- 
lished in 1910, with a second edition in 1912. This volume will 
be of great value to students of geography and to teachers, and 
will make available in English for the first time the principles 
of a phase of geography that Americans have hitherto largely 
neglected. 

The distribution of human beings over the earth is as much 
geographical as is the distribution of animals, plants or surface 
features, which has long been generalized in our geographical 
books, and the detailed study of which according to their great 
classes or groups has given rise to several sciences. The dis- 
tribution of humanity, not from the anthropological point of 
view—according to races or types or linguistic divisions,—but 
from the geographical point of view, showing the reasons for 
the density or sparsity of population, according to the natural 
associations of groups with certain physical features, and the 
causal study of the distribution of types of human habitations, of 
types of villages and cities, of types of roads, of methods of 
securing the necessities of life, of the effects of human exploita- 
tion of earth and soil resources, form a field of scientific research 
world wide in significance and scope, and full of interest to one 
who has grasped the underlying principles of the science of 
human geography. 

Just as the modern student of plant geography no longer 
studies the distribution of plants by individual species, but in 
their associations, so the student of human geography studies 
associations of human attributes wherever found and endeavors 
to organize, classify and explain the distribution and character 
of these associations. 

Professor Brunhes has worked out the essential units of 
human geography, the fundamental bases of classification; has 
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presented each unit fully and convincingly; and has developed 
the principles that underlie human geography. 

To show how the earth may be studied according to natural 
human units, several chapters are devoted to the islands of 
humanity, in their relation to their natural surroundings, —in- 
cluding the oases, the islands of the desert, the high mountain 
valley, the forest clearings, the islands of the sea, and of moun- 
tains rising from plains. 

iH) The volume as a whole is one of the most significant contri- 
butions to the development of geography in recent years, and 
should prove of great value in developing in America an increased 
interest in the phase of geography that is naturally most appeal- 
ing because it deals with the highest phase of geography. 

Professor Dodge, who has edited the Annals of the Associa- 
tion of American Geographers since the establishment of this 
annual volume in 1911, has been elected President of the Asso- 
ciation for the year 1915. 


| HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
New Courses for Women 


In this day and generation of feminine unrest it seemed well 
for this department to offer certain courses that would meet the 
special interests and needs of women students. Never before 
in the history of our “ man-made world” have the social, eco- 
nomic, and educational problems of women occupied so con- 
spicuous a place in our literature and discussion. Doubtless there 
is a widespread feeling that, owing to the transformation of 
women’s lives, and the vast enlargement of their sphere of work 
and influence which was accomplished during the nineteenth 
century, women find themselves to-day even less well adjusted 
to their life conditions than men. Restlessness and dissatisfac- 
tion with things as they are have infected numbers of intelligent 
women, and have resulted in a variety of movements designed 
to secure for them a larger measure of freedom and opportunity. 
Now, since teachers of history hold that only by impartial study 
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of the development of any institution or body of customs can 
one come to understand and judge it fairly, the department of 
history of education has added to its offering two courses, 
treating from an evolutionary point of view subjects in which 
women are primarily interested. 

One course, “ A History of the Family as a Social Institution,” 
has been given by Professor Goodsell for several years. It aims 
to acquaint students with the history of the one institution of 
the past in which women played an important réle; and to 
enlighten them concerning the status of married women, their 
disabilities and their very important functions as housewives 
and mothers. Such a course should help the student to under- 
stand that the subordination of wives and mothers in bygone 
ages, the economic, social, and educational limitations that so 
hampered them in the development of individuality, were the 
outcome ot social conditions, not the arbitrary imposition of 
deliberately tyrannizing man. Once that idea is grasped in its 
fullness, the foolish sex-antagonism that characterizes certain 
leading feminists of the present day will disappear, and women 
will work shoulder to shoulder with men in bringing about a 
better state of affairs in the society of our own age. 

Another course, offered for the first time by Professor Good- 
sell during the second semester of the current year, is entitled 
“ The Education of Women; its History and Present Problems.” 
The course will show how intimately the education of women in 
the past has been bound up with their social and economic status 
and with their functions in life. Changed industrial conditions 
and the steady development of democracy have resulted in break- 
ing down the old fences that shut out women from the gardens 
of knowledge. But have we yet squarely faced the problems 
of the higher education of women? Have we even outlined an 
intelligent philosophy of the higher education of girls with special 
reference to their life situations and their mental endowments? 
It will be one of the controlling purposes of this course to direct 
the thoughts of the students to these questions and assist them 
in forming certain tentative theories which may be put to the 
test when they enter the practical field of educational work. 
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HOUSEHOLD AND INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 
Opportunities for Specialists in this Field 

The question is constantly being asked, “ What is the nature 
of the work in Administration, and what is its relation to other 
phases of practical arts?” Perhaps this may be answered in 
part by an attempt to chart a portion of the organization of the 
School of Practical Arts, showing the seven lines of work, of 
which one is Household Arts. (See p. 86.) Following still 
further it is shown that the lines of work which may be followed 
in the Household Arts include five, of which one is Admin- 
istration. 

Administrative work is twofold: that which relates to the 
management of the individual home, called Household Admin- 
istration ; the other includes the direction of large groups, called 
Institution Administration, which may be in an institution like 
that of a college dormitory, or it may be such as is represented 
by the management of a lunch room in connection with a high 
school, or the management of lunch rooms throughout a public 
school system. 

To follow the chart further, some vocational opportunities 
have been listed under each. Under Household Administration, 
Home-Making would represent the aim of a large group of stu- 
dents, who are eager to obtain in a general course that which 
will help them in the able direction of their own homes. Besides 
the aim of Home-Making, students in Household Administra- 
tion have open to them several specialized fields, and among these 
vocational opportunities probably the most significant to-day are 
those of the Scientific Marketer, the Visiting Housekeeper, and 
the Household Efficiency Engineer. 

There is a decided need at present for the Scientific Marketer, 
one whose knowledge and experience would enable her to buy 
wisely and carefully for individual homes, or for a group of 
families. Such a skilled buyer can make a very important place 
for herself just now when all housewives are eager for assistance 
in this essential part of their housekeeping. There are suc- 
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cessful Scientific Marketers in the field; demands are coming 
for others, and more students might profitably turn their atten- 
tion to this specialized field of buying. 

Another field that is receiving great attention to-day is that 
of the Visiting Housekeeper, a social worker who works in co- 
Operation with charity organizations, the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, or social centers. This Visiting Housekeeper 
applies her practical knowledge in the homes of industrial fami- 
lies, directing them in their budget expenditures, in the better 
preparation of food, and in a more efficient management of their 
housekeeping. There is promise of great growth along this 
line of work. 

A new vocational opportunity, Household Efficiency Engineer, 
offers an exceptionally interesting field. It is no longer some- 
thing merely talked about, but it is a field that claims the careful 
attention of those students whose experience in Practical Arts 
has been broad enough, and whose training in present-day effi- 
ciency ideas has been comprehensive enough, to allow them to 
judge as an efficient expert ought to judge. Such Household 
Efficiency Engineers are asked to go into homes, study each 
specific problem, and then suggest ways in which different phases 
of the housekeeping can be put on a more efficient basis. In 
no phase of Household Administration is there greater oppor- 
tunity to-day than for able women who may serve as Household 
Efficiency Engineers. 

The field of Institution Administration offers a great variety 
of opportunities, greater perhaps than would be realized by one 
who has not had an opportunity to study it carefully. This kind 
of Administration may be included under three rather general 
phases of work: (a) The Hospital Dietitian; (b) The Manager 
of school lunch rooms, tea rooms, etc.; (c) The House Director 
of such institutions as a college dormitory, settlement or club. 
All of these phases of administrative work call for ability to 
organize, control, and direct, and these are qualities of an ex- 
ceptional order. There can be little hope of success in this field 
for women who are not prepared by a broad education, and 
who do not possess ability to understand human problems, and 
ability to direct human beings. Those who are ambitious to 
enter it should realize how important a field is here presented. 
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In Teachers College, students are preparing for the different 
phases of Administrative work, with emphasis both on the 
sound, scientific background of class-room work, and also on 
the practical field work. Those training to be Dietitians of hos- 
pitals are given an opportunity, first, through observation of 
different types of hospitals, to gain something of an insight into 
their organization and managemen-; and second, to serve as 
pupil dietitians, so as to gain first-hand knowledge of the actual 
problems in the hospital. The demand for able dietitians is far 
greater to-day than the supply, and here is a field that might well 
be considered by students of a scientific turn of mind plus admin- 
istrative ability. 

No phase of Institution Administrative work is claiming 
greater attention than that of Manager of lunch rooms in a 
public school system, or of the lunch room in connection with a 
high school. Students here at College have been codperating in 
the past two years with the Public School Lunch Committee of 
New York City, and they have been given an opportunity to 
take charge of some of the elementary school lunch rooms 
where several thousand children are fed each day. This ex- 
perience is very well worth while. Following this, the student 
spends time at some of the central kitchens, where large quan- 
tities of food are prepared to be sent to several schools. Stu- 
dents also have an opportunity to gain experience in large quan- 
tity buying with the supervisor of this system. Thus, when 
they finish, they have gained an insight at least into the important 
problems connected with this large phase of administrative work. 

The problem of the management of a lunch room in connec- 
tion with a high school is one that needs our thought, especially 
at this time when teachers of Household Arts, and perhaps 
supervisors, need to be versed, too, in the management of the 
lunch room connected with their school. This is a rather new 
development, and more than one teacher is facing the problem 
of having to manage the lunch room without having had even 
an introduction into administrative work. Perhaps this might 
be included in one general administration course in college in 
which students might be taught the essential principles which 
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underlie the management of a high school lunch room. After 
all, it is not detailed knowledge that she needs, or a large 
number of special facts, but rather enough general suggestions 
to allow her to set to work for herself. This might mean that 
she ought to visit a number of lunch rooms, to know something 
of their organization, equipment, and service; she ought to have 
sources of information at her command; and also have access 
to enough suggestive outlines of work, typical menus, etc., so 
that later she might deduce that plan which best suits her 
special problem. 

Special opportunity is given students who want knowledge of 
lunch room management to do field work in Horace Mann 
Lunch Room. Here the student takes charge, first as a worker 
behind the counter, then as cashier, then as one in charge of 
the steam-table; in fact, she has an opportunity to serve in turn 
in all the numerous capacities in the Lunch Room, and so to gain 
a very good idea of what is needed in the different departments. 
Too great stress can not be put upon the value of this first-hand 
knowledge in the cafeteria, or lunch room, and students value 
it very highly. 

The other field, that of House Director of such an institution 
as a college dormitory, needs twofold knowledge—that of the 
Director of the Food Department, and that of the Manager 
of the Institution Housekeeping. Students who wish to spec- 
ialize along this line are again given an opportunity to have 
the equivalent of one full day per week in each department; in 
the Food Departments at Whittier Hall, they gain experience 
in the store-room, serving-room and other departments; in the 
Housekeeping Department they take charge of the linen, are 
given an opportunity to supervise maids, have responsibility in 
the office, and are allowed in every way possible to fit into the 
wheels of the machinery so that they may meet problems and be 
able to face them. A large number of our students have positions 
as House Directors, perhaps first starting as assistants. Here 
in this field is a great demand for the mature woman who is 
able to take such unusually good positions as those that mean 
the supervision of several halls of residence of a college dormi- 
tory. Opportunities in this line are many and varied; the need 
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now is to find able students, perhaps graduate students, who can 
bring to the work that ability and judgment which years of 
experience and study give them. 

Within the last year numerous calls have come for those able 
to teach Institution Administration in colleges. The requests 
come, “ Have you any one who can organize for us a Depart- 
ment of Administration?” and the writer asks whether some 
graduate student at Teachers College has not had the training 
requisite for such organization. Graduate students will find this 
kind of work worthy of their earnest consideration. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 
A Study of the Household Budget 


Teachers College has just issued through the Bureau of 
Publications a Schedule of Household Finances, prepared by 
Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews, assistant professor of household 
economics, to be used in making a survey of family finances, or 
in teaching the household budget in schools and colleges. The 
schedule includes three divisions: Income, expenditures, and 
financial summaries, and there is appended to it a statement 
as to the household budget. 

The income schedule recognizes three elements in the real 
income of the household: (1) the money income, whether from 
current labor earnings, from property earnings or contingent 
money income from gifts and bequests; (2) the income value 
of the unpaid productive work carried on at home by the house- 
wife and other members of the household; and (3) the net 
rental value of the property owned by the family and used by it. 

The schedule for the distribution of the money income, or 
for household expenditures, provides five divisions: food, rent 
or house maintenance, household operating expenses, clothing, 
and expenditures for culture wants of the household, including 
expenditures for permanent property, savings, and investments. 
The schedule provides forms and suggests methods for systemat- 
ically compiling current expenses in these divisions of household 
activity, which may then be used as a basis for drawing up a 
budget or plan of anticipated expenditures for a future period. 
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For example, detailed suggestions are given for making a study 
of the food of the family during a week or more, both as to 
costs and as to amounts and kinds of foods used, thus bringing 
together the facts which would be necessary for a criticism of 
the family dietary by a dietitian. Similar details regarding other 
expenditures are to be compiled in sections of the schedule 
devoted to clothing, the house, household operating expenses, 
and the use of money for culture wants. 

A set of financial summaries is then suggested, including a 
statement of receipts and expenditures for the year and a state- 
ment of the capital funds and permanent property of the house- 
hold. The use of such facts in drawing up the household budget, 
or “ blue-print of proposed expenditures,” is explained. 

It is hoped that this survey of household finance may interest 
many in collecting the facts as to their own expenditures and 
comparing them with the standards suggested in this study. 
Those who do so are invited to send in their findings to Dr. 
Andrews, thus contributing to the growth of scientific data on 
household expenditures. Copies of the schedule may be had 
from the Bureau of Publications of the College. 


LAUNDERING 
Why We Have a College Course in this Subject 


Visitors ask, “ Why put a laundry course in a school or a 
college curriculum?” We answer, “ Laundering is an art and 
science and should be a profession.” It is a profession based 
on such sciences as chemistry, bacteriology and physics, and re- 
quires systematic training and practice. Just because launder- 
ing has received little consideration in the past, does it stand to 
reason that it is not worthy of study? 

From the economic aspect, laundry work is just as important 
as any other process of housekeeping. Clothes must be clean; 
either we wash them or buy new; laundering then acts as a 
process of renewal. This renewal is often the saving of nine- 
tenths of the initial cost. For example: A gown was brought 
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by a student into the laboratory, and she asked to use it as a 
class problem. She said it cost $25, and had been cleaned twice 
at $4.50 each time. After training of fourteen lessons of class 
work, the owner was able to wash it in fifteen minutes, and ironed 
it in one and a half hours. Two and a half hours at 15 cents 
an hour, the usual washerwoman’s rate, is decidedly a cheaper 
renewal than that of the so-called professional worker. Has not 
a student just as much right to that title after she has proved 
her knowledge, and with this knowledge, is she not a more eco- 
nomical housekeeper ? 

Laundering is a subject to be considered in a course of Sani- 
tation. It is so essential to health that soiled clothing must be 
cared for by the institutions ; if necessary, at their own expense. 
It is so essential to the poor of cities that municipal wash houses 
must be established where these poor may keep their clothing 
as well as their bodies clean. 

Courses in laundry work should be established as a part of 
a textile course. Textile teachers to-day have much to do to 
show the relative value of fibres, their resistance to soil, their 
possibility for cleansing. Again, it is one thing to teach the 
making of fancy clothing, but the cleaning of this clothing throws 
a new light on the whole matter, when one must consider the 
energy and time spent to do these frills, and the expense of 
having them done, if the owner cannot direct or do them herself. 
Many students report voluntarily, after a lesson in fancy ironing, 
that hereafter they will not hesitate to pay the washerwoman the 
money she asks to launder certain dresses and petticoats. 

With this thought in mind, students in certain courses at 
Teachers College are required to take laundry work. Those 
who are training in textiles and clothing are naturally much 
better able to present in a complete way the care and renewal 
of textiles, having previously considered the purchasing and rela- 
tive value of these textiles for certain types of clothing. Many 
of these teachers will have in their classes students who cannot 
afford always to buy new material, hence the broad teacher of 
textile work will be able to show how to clean, perhaps wash, 
the old garment which is to be cut over into a new one. Laun- 
dry work has previously been considered a branch of domestic 
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science, largely perhaps through the close relationship of kitchen 
and laundry in the home. But to-day it is, or should be, con- 
sidered as a required course in every department where fabrics 
are dealt with. 

For the students who are training to teach domestic science 
or domestic art, less work is given with the large machines, but 
the home equipment and processes are considered. The first 
lessons are given with simple equipment such as might be found 
in any home; the latter, however, when the principles of the 
various methods have been learned, are given with washing 
devices and home machines, both the inexpensive hand machines, 
and the small electrically driven machines. In this varied work, 
the student becomes conversant with the equipment used in the 
home or in the laboratory. To make this latter more definite, 
each student is given the problem of planning a laundry labora- 
tory which will suit the needs of work with various students. 

There is great demand to-day for trained workers who may 
be visiting or professional advisers, who can show the maid or 
the housekeeper ways of cleansing delicate and expensive fabrics. 
Hotels, apartment houses, hospitals and institutions require 
trained workers; in the former case to do the work at a profit, 
in the latter to do at the greatest saving a work necessary to 
the health of the inmates. This trained worker becomes the 
head of her department. She should be able to direct the methods 
used in the cleansing of the clothes, should be proficient to the 
point of being a good buyer of supplies, and of knowing the 
economical operation of machinery. Besides this, she must be 
versed in best ways of removing stains, and of making the gar- 
ment not merely look like new, but last the longest possible 
time. In the college laboratory to-day we have students who are 
training to supervise hospital laundries, and their course is so 
planned that they are given as much practice with large ma- 
chines as is possible. To do this, large quantities of flat work 
are borrowed from the dormitory. With the practical work, 
lectures are given on equipment, supplies, organization of plant, 
chemistry of blues and soaps, and various points on economies 
which might be practiced through having a time schedule, wash 
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formulas, weights or counts of clothes. With this group of 
hospital laundry supervisors, we have others who are training 
to direct the work of the laundry in college dormitories. 

The housewives in the classes have the same definite work 
as those preparing to teach, but their class problems are taken 
from the home and many have refurnished and even rebuilt their 
laundries. In all lessons, whether for teachers or for house- 
wives, every type of garment or fabric is cleansed, all kinds of 
stains are removed, and every process needed for a clear under- 
standing of the subject is presented in such a way as to give 
the student a comprehensive knowledge of laundering. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
Courses Planned for the Summer Session 


The classes in modern languages attracted such a large group 
language classroom. In a sense, these classes will supplement 
of students last summer session that the work for the coming 
summer is to be considerably extended. 

The general course, dealing with the teaching of modern lan- 
guages will be given by Professor Bagster-Collins. He will also 
to control the various types of oral exercises used in the modern 
offer a course in phonetics. The demonstration course in French 
will be conducted by Dr. Albert Méras, of the Newtown High 
School, also lecturer in New York University ; the corresponding 
class for children beginning German will be in charge of Miss 
Caroline Kreykenbohm of the Mount Vernon High School. 
guages. In them, teachers will have opportunities to learn how 

In addition, Miss Kreykenbohm and Dr. Méras will offer what 
is hoped will be very practical courses to teachers of the two lan- 
the demonstration and regular methods course. They will 
develop the question and answer work and similar types of 
exercises beyond the period covered by the demonstration lessons ; 
they will also round out in a practical way some of the topics 
discussed in the methods course. There will also be offered a 
practical course in French pronunciation by Mlle. Anna L. 
Bonligny. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 
New Method of Conducting the Introductory Course. 


The introductory course in the philosophy of education, for 
seniors and graduate students, is being conducted this year on 
a somewhat new and different basis. In preference to a text- 
book, students are given a general list of references at the 
beginning of the term, and for each meeting of the course a 
special topic for discussion, with a number of suggestive ques- 
tions. Each student is expected to read whatever he may find 
of profit on the topic for the day, to formulate his own position 
regarding it, and to come to class prepared to defend his posi- 
tion. Such organization is secured, both through the assignment 
and elaboration of topics and through direction of class dis- 
cussion, as will insure progress and continuity of thinking on the 
part of the class. Individual thinking and appropriation of the 
results of the class work are secured in a number of ways: gen- 
eral responsibility for the reading, rather than definite assign- 
ments; balanced preliminary questions, so phrased as to bring 
out both sides of debated points, keeping the instructor’s opinions 
in the background ; class-room discussion, in which each student 
is responsible for the entire preparation, carried on partly by 
free suggestion and rejoinder, partly by directive and corrective 
questioning; avoidance, by the instructor, of an authoritative 
expression of opinion, and encouragement of the formulation 
and expression of opinion on the part of the students. 

During the first term, such topics are considered as underlie 
education, considered especially in its wider relations. Among 
these topics are certain biologic concepts of the organism and 
its environment, of variation and selection, evolution and adapta- 
tion; the concept of experience; satisfaction and the reverse, 
“ standardized solutions,” as forming the content of the social 
inheritance; the social nature of knowledge; education as a 
means of perpetuating civilization; democracy and education; 
the relation of the individual to society; education and progress. 
The second term is devoted to a criticism of various definitions 
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of education ; to a discussion of educational values; of the prin- 
ciples underlying the curriculum; to principles of method; and 
to various problems in the administration of schools in relation 
to social demands, such as vocational education and democracy, 
private schools and democracy, the school as a selective agency, 
and the like. 


ALUMNI 


The following changes in positions have recently been reported 
to the Appointment Committee: 


William T. Bawden, Ph. D., Specialist in Industrial Education, 
United States Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Jennie Bear, B. S., Domestic Science, Extension work, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Charles R. Beeman, B. S., Superintendent of Schools, Edin- 
boro, Pennsylvania. 

Sara Best, B. S., Domestic Science, College of Industrial Arts, 
Denton, Texas. 

Dorothy Bocker, A. M., Director, Dept. of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Samuel W. Brown, Ph. D., Educational Administration, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

James F. Connolly, A. M., District Supervisor, State Board 
of Education, Hartford, Connecticut. 

Frances M. Dickey, A. M., Assistant Professor of Music, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 

Warren N. Drum, B. S., Principal, Public Schools, Millville, 
New Jersey. 

S. P. Duke, Head of Training School, State Normal School, 
Farmville, Virginia. 

Charles H. Elliott, Ph. D., Professor of Secondary Education, 
Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Alanson Edgerton, B. S., Supervisor of Industrial Education, 
Canal Zone. 

Ethel Gowans, Ph. D., Assistant Specialist, School and Home 
Gardening, Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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Marie Gugle, A. M., Supervisor of High Schools for Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Margaret H. Haggart, B. S., Domestic Science, Head of De- 
partment, State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Joan Hamilton, Domestic Science, Iowa Agricultural College, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Olive B. Harriss, Domestic Art, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Anna C. Hedges, Ph. D., Expert on Vocational Training for 
Girls, State Department, Albany, New York. 

Beatrice Hunter, B. S., Domestic Art, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Alexander Inglis, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Secondary 
Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

William F. Johnson, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Children’s Aid Society, New York City. 

Truman L. Kelley, A. M., Educational Psychology, University 
of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Blanche M. Olin, B. S., Extension Work, Domestic Science, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Zenos C. Scott, A. M., Superintendent of Schools, Asbury 
Park, New Jersey. 

W. E. Sealock, A. M., High School Inspector, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. 

Cliff W. Stone, B. S., Head of Training School, State Normal 
School, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

A. Monroe Stowe, Ph. D., Dean, Municipal College, Toledo 
University, Toledo, Ohio. 

Marion, L. Cloys, B. S., Mathematics, Canal Zone. 


THE TEACHERS COLLEGE FESTIVAL 


A New Year Festival, similar in purpose and plan to that given 
last year, was planned for the evening of January 9, but was given 
up because of the deep sense of bereavement throughout the Col- 
lege at the death of Miss Dodge. In view of the serious purpose 
underlying the festival movement, and the ends for which the 
proceeds were to be used, it seemed not inappropriate, however, 
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to hold it at a later date. Miss Dodge was herself deeply inter- 
ested in the establishment of the professorship in the Canton 
Christian College, in China, which was made possible in part by 
the financial success of the festival last year, and the maintenance 
of this work depends, in a measure, on making the New Year 
Festival an annual affair. It is hoped, therefore, that all will co- 
Operate with renewed interest and enthusiasm in the Festival of 
True Romance, to be held in the Thompson Gymnasium on St. 
Valentine’s Eve, February 13, at 7.30, and to be repeated, in part, 
in connection with the Alumni Reunion Saturday evening, 
February 20. 

The program will include a pageant processional, in which all 
in fancy costume may participate; wassail songs, traditional and 
new ; a ceremony of decking the hall with green; and as a central 
feature a Festal Play, “The Trouveur,” containing original 
words, music, and dances, as well as many fourteenth century 
songs and customs. 

The festivals are planned and will be produced by the depart- 
ments represented in Education 91-92 (Plays and Festivals) as 
a part of the regular work of the class, in codperation with other 
classes in Practical Arts. The business management is under 
the direction of the Students’ Executive Council. 

For reservation of tickets, address Miss F. L. Andruss, Chair- 
man Committee on Business Management of the Festival, Teach- 
ers College. 


THE TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD UNITES WITH 
THE HOUSEHOLD ARTS REVIEW 


In this issue, are united two magazines which have for a 
number of years past represented Teachers College in different 
ways. The TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD, officially issued by the 
College, has consisted for the most part of monographs in the 
several fields of educational work for which the college stands. 
The HovuseHoLtp Arts REVIEW, a student publication, has pub- 
lished shorter and less formal articles of interest to students 
and teachers of household subjects, and has served as a bond 


mittee of the Review, named below, to whom, and to whose 
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between former students of those subjects and the College. With 
the development of the College in many lines, and the rapidly 
increasing body of alumni, has come the need of a larger maga- 
zine, and one covering a wider range of interests, than either of 
these, one that should be at once the official organ of the College 
and of its former students, and the exponent of those educational 
ideals which the College upholds. The Recorp in its new form 
will continue to publish such articles as have constituted the 
TEACHERS COLLEGE REcorpD in the past, but will offer also in 
each number many other articles of general interest covering 
so far as possible each department of educational work. The 
parts of the new TEACHERS COLLEGE REcorp which would form- 
erly have appeared in the HousEHOLD Arts REview will, for 
the present be edited with the codperation of the Editorial Com- 


predecessors of the last six years, acknowledgment should be 
made of their unsparing effort, of their marked success in ad- 
vancing the Review in both size and quality, and, of their 
enthusiastic codperation in the present larger undertaking. 


Srupents’ COMMITTEE OF THE HousEeHOoLD Arts REVIEW 
Editor, Miss Epirn P. CHACcE 


Departmental Assistants: Business Staff : 
Miss Mitprep Memory (Domes- Miss VerA Van AKEN (Treas- 
tic Science) urer) \ 
Miss Heten Rocers (Domestic Miss Minnie Price, Miss REBA 
Art) Reep (Circulation) 
Miss Permitia M. Doty (Nurs- Miss Marcaret Becker (Adver- 
ing and Health) tising) 
Mrs. Etva D. Hoover (House- Miss JENNIE Tripp (Business 
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